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PROCEEDINGS. 



I 



The ninth annual meeting of the Kaneas Aeadeiuy of Science convened at Topota 
an the 14th of November, 187G, and closed itt* geasion at 10 P. M. on the 16th. PreTioiu 
to the more public exercises of the Academy, held in the Senate chamber of the capitoI, 
B. meeting assembled at the office of Dr. Thompson for the trantaction of bueiness. On 
recommendation of the committee on nominations, the oMuers of the past year were 
reelected, via. ; 

President— F. H. Snow. 

Viee Presid/mU — B. P. Mudge and J. H, Carruth. 

Treasurer — K. J. Brown. 

Seeretary — J. Savage. 

Several changes were made in the commiiifliooH of the Academy, among which are 
the following; E. A. Popenoe was appointed to that of Botany, Prof. Donbar to that of 
Philology, Df. Thompson lo that of Meteorology, and C. K. Jonea to that of Geology. 
A new commieaion waa added to the former list — that of Ethnology — and J. D. Parker 
and B. F. Mudge were appointed to it. A new interest has attached itself to^his latter 
branch of study, by the discovery of a lai^ number of mounds on the blufTs opposite 
Kanaus City, Mo. 

The ibllowing articles were added U) the constitution of the Academy; 

Akt. VI, TbareshBll be a meeting bold during the summer moDtba tortbe purpose of bearing Ml- 
enUflc lecturea of a popular cbaruter. 

Abt.VU. These meetlags . 
Science, and abalt be beld in su 



17 be selected at 



.e EaniiBS Aadem 



HI ba kept as 



.mUMe DO local 



sr le expected to present Hime Dal far tbe beoi 
, and to appear Id the regular proceeding!, 

[t<d,Tbat Leavenwurth be eelected aa the place for tbe Oral popi 
77, and that H. M. Aller, W. 8. Burke and James Wllaon be appall 

Baolved, Tbat Frofeaeors Mudge, Kediie and Bnow be appolaled lecture 
II WBB farther 

AeMtMd, That ■ conunltlee ot Ihrse be appointed to take Into coualderi 
Hun tbr the BGComniDdatloii uF the cabinet of the Sonlety, witli power lo c 
torlMl Society, Topeka, and the Slate Boerd of Agriculture, 

B. F, Mudge, Dr. Thompijon and £. A. Popenoe were chosen upon this ui 
A resolution recommending a geological survey of the State was presented, and car- 
ried with mucli tavor by the Academy. The products of our ooal mines have already 
tahen a position in the material prosperity of our Slate almost beyond computation: a 
careful survey of these formations would tend to fix more delinilely the boundary line 
between our fertile coal measures and thuge tbat are barren. 

Prof. C. V. Biley, of Si. Louis, gave tbe opening lecture of the sesfioa, upon "The 
Locust Problem." 
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Prof. F. W. Bardwell, of the State UniveraityJjifv^e the lecture of the second evening) 
upon "Our Neighbor the Moon." ., *', ' 

The following papers were read be^e'.l^e Academy, and, as far as space will allow, 
are given entire: .--.^ \; *• * 

1. On the Occurrence of th^^Mdetodon in the Pliocene of Kansas : B. F. Mudge, 

Manhattan. 

• • • > 

2. Climate vs. Braii^ : * JE*loT. M. V. B. Knox, Baker University. 

3. On the BecefU Additions to the Flora of Kansas : Prof. J. H. Carruth, Lawrence. 

4. On the.C6\eoptcra of Kansas : Edwin A. Popenoe, Topeka. 
6. On Cplora^o tbleoptera : Prof. F. H. Snow, State University. 

6. Dn'therjtfineral Water at lola, Kansas: Prof. Geo. E. Patrick, State University. 
•7^ Oa'the Habits of Amhlychila Oylindriformia : H. A. Brous, Manhattan. 
, . *8.*.On Additions to the Catalogue of Kansas Mammals : Prof. M. Y. B. Knox. 
'•. y. On a Meteorite found in Mitchell County, Kansas: Prof. Geo. E. Patrick. 

10. On Arithmetical Methods : Prof. F. W. Bardwell, State University. 

11. On the Prairie Dog in Kansas: H. A. Brous. 

12. On the Appearance of an Egg -Parasite of the Rocky Mountain Locust: Prof. 
F. H. Snow. 

13. On the Influence of Food -Selection upon the Evolution of Animal Life: A. H. 
Thompson, M. D., Topeka. ' JOSEPH SAVAGE, 

Secretary Kansas Academy of Science* 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GEOLOGY, FOR THE YEAR 

ENDING NOVEMBER 1, 1876. 



BY PROP. B. P. MUDGE. 



During the past year many important additions have been made to the cabinet of 
this department. Our cases were already filled at the beginning of the year; conse- 
quently, the new collections could not be classified and arranged as they otherwise would 
have been. 

Many persons not members of the Academy have made donations to the cabinet, to 
whom the thanks of this Society are due. In some instances the names of the donors are 
unknown. It is desirable that the contributor's name should accompany the specimens 
when sent. 

Your chairman has added a full suite of minerals from the lead and zinc workings in 
the southeastern portion of this State, and four large boxes from the cretaceous of western 
Kansas. These are yet unopened, for want of room on our shelves. He has the past 
year, as previously, been engaged the greater part of the time, with four scientific assist- 
ants, in exploring the Niobrara group of the cretaceous of Kansas, beyond the settlements, 
and collecting the fossil vertebrates of those deposits. This party being in the pay and 
interest of Yale College, all the most valuable specimens were sent to that institution. 
Bat while Yale added to its museum, we at the same time added to our knowledge of 
geology much that is important and valuable to us as a State. Information has thus been 
acquired during the past three years which will enable us to map correctly the outlines 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary formations, and to substantiate scientific fajc{& peculiar to 
the fossils of those ages. 

Thus we have found a rare form of crinoid, which has been described in the American 
Journal of SdencCt vol. XII, p. 81, by G. B. Grennell, as UirUaerinua wdcUis. This was 
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also iband in TJlah b; Prof. Mitrah's party. It is tlic mure worthy of note, as until qnite 
recently, neither in Europe nor America had crmoids been diacovered in the Cretaeeoua. 
We have learned, too, of the pterodactyls of America, that all thus far discovered are 
without teeth : a fact in ntrong contrast with those in other parts of the world. Tiie jaws 
or beaks of the American species are longer and more slender than those hitherto known, 
anci in the opinion of Prof. Marsh, sliowing indications of having been encased in a 
horny sheath. These fealuretj were made knovn in an article in ihe Aiaerican Jourwd 
of ScteiKx, vol. XI, p. 5DT. Wo alito procured more perfect specimens of the smaller 
hones of the order from the hands and feet. A few solitary bones have been placed in 
this cabinet. Our collections of aaurian« have also g:iven us more correct knowledge of 
their structure. The same may be said of turtles. Fossil fisli, also, are qnite numerone 
in the territory under examination. One fact of interest in this family was the finding 
of the teeth, cartilaginous jaw and vertebne of a shark, QaleoctTdo ftdcaixa, three portions 
of which, I think, have never hitherto begn found together. The flat porous vertebne 
had occasionally been collected, but the genus to which they belonged was unknown. 
Several were found some years ago and placed in our cabinet, but not classified. The 
teeth have long been known and described. 

Fossil birds were rare and valuable findings. These were generally of the order 
Odontonadffi, or birds with teeth. They were of two genera ; in one, the teeth being 
placed in sockets, like mammalia, and in the other, in grooves, like many genera of fish 
and reptiles. Several new species were added to science, and more perfect specimens of 
Heaperomis were collected the past summer than ever before. Perhaps it may not be 
amiss to add that birds with teeth have b«en (bund only in the United States, and one 
genua, the Icthyomis, only in Kansas. Thus, our fossil pterodactyls have no teeth, and 
our birds have, in direct contrast with those found ini other parts of the world. 

We confess, in closing, that the great pleasure of our employment in thus nnfolding 
the geological wealth of Kansas, is mingled with r^ret that tiiese valuable specimens, 
amonnting to some six or eight tons, have gone out of the Stale to enrich an institution 
already possessing one of tlie best collections in the world, while our own cabinets, pri- 
vate and institutional, are yet meager in these vertebrate remains, and perfect specimens 
of which no future eiplorer can hope lo procure by going over the same grounds. 



CLIMATE AND BRAINS. 



"Tlie general aspetls of nature, the climate, and the scenery," says B. F. Cocker, 
"exert an appreciable and acknowledged influence on the mental characteristics of a 
people." Mitcliell says: "A hot climate and a bounteous soil, where but little labor is 
needed to procure the necessaries of life, tend to enervate the body and mind ; but a 
temperate clime, where the hand and head must be constantly at work, is favorable at 
once to physical, intellectual and moral developmenL" "With the tropical man," sft^s 
Guyot, "the life of the body overiuoslera tliat of the soul ; the physical instincts of oai 
natures those of the higher faculties ; passion, sentiment, imagination predominate over 
intellect and reason ; the physical faculties over the active faculties. In tiie temperate 
climates, all is activity, movement. Here physical nature is not a tyrant, but a useftil 
helper \ the active faculties, the understanding and reason, rule over the instiucts and 
the pasaire fiiculties ; the soul over the body. In the frozen regions, man contends with 
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^^^1 « ruggardlj and ievere DStare. It is ■ denperale struggle for life. No bigher culture u 

^^^V poBuble under auch UDf&vorable coDditions." 

^^H The atudent of hutor; can at once see the trjlh of these statemeDts. No nation great 

^^H in moral and intellectual development exists or ever has existed in a purelj tropical or 

^^H frigid climate. 

^^^ft The disousaion iu this paper will seek the relation between climate and brain-power 

^^^1 and products, and this ultimately with reference to Kansas. 

^^^1 Herachell defines the climate of a country as Che result of all the meteorological 

^^1^ inHuences towhich it is habitually subjected. "Climnte," says Humboldt, "indicates all 
the cfaangea of the atmosphere which sensiblj affect our organs, as temperature, humidity, 
variations in barometrical pressure, the calm state of the air, or the action of oppoute 
winds; the amount of electrical tension, the purity of the atmosphere, or its admixtura 
with more or less noxious, gaseous exhalations ; and finally, the degree of ordinary trans- 
parency and cienruesB of the sky, which is not only important with respect to the 
increased radiation from the earth, the organic development of plants, and the ripening 
fruitfl, but also with reference tn its influence on the feelings and mental conditioun of 

Brain-powur may mean that activity of the mind which shows itwlf in various great 
produWions, as literature, art, architecture, conquest, or civiliMtion. Any one of these 
autrka great intellectual power, though some more than others. A statue, a temple, or a 
campaign, may, in its conception and finish, be a poem; but above Phidias, Cheops and 
Alexander, tower Homer, Shakspeare and Milton. Products of pure mind justly rank 
above those in which the conception' is carried out only by vast physical aid. The writ- 
ings left by the Greeks are worth more to us than their sculpture and temples. It ii 
interesting to trace the gradual change in brain -products from very ancient times to 
later, and see that tliey not only change from the gross to the liner, but the locality of 
them is from warmer climates to colder. This will be seen by glancing at some of the 
most noticeable instances. 

Egypt, with its very ancient oiviliMtion, in a mean temperature of about 72° Fah^ 
principally gave expression lo its brain-activity in gigantic pyramids, huge scnlptnre, 
massive temples, Sesostris-like conquests, and the elements only of the arts and saieoces. 
The climal'? seems to have been too warm for great mental activity and acumen, though 
the extremely dry atmosphere gave the ancient Egyptians advantages in this respect 
superior to many of their neighbors. When they no longer had princee able lo lead lo 
conquest, or to build vast pyramids, the ease with which they could procure a living from 
their rich valley allowed them to ta,\l into habits of indolence and into enervation. 

India, in similar temperature, but with damper air, later produced the fantastic civili- 
EaCion of the Ganges and Puujaub ; the light, airy architecture, imaginative and sensual 
in its nature ; the weird Vedas, with their glimpses of the true God, but impossible sys- 
tems of cosmogony, deities, and worship. Regarded simply as a brain^product, the Vedas 
xre greatly superior to the Egyptian Book of the E>ead. But the variations of climate in 
India are greater than in Egypt, if we take the extended definition of climate given by 
Humboldt. It will be noticed that reference is made to the infiueneeof climate, only, 
on the intellectual powers, it not being the design to involve the peculiarities arising 
from race, the extraneous influences of national relations, or the manifest destiny of na- 
tions. God is in history, but not to the total eielnsion of many surrounding influences. 

Passing from these hut latitudes, let us glance at the climate and intellectual force of 
the Greeks. Instead of a temperature ranging from 72° to 75° Fah., it averages t«n 
degrees less ; a country not of broad plains and great rivers, but one of narrow vales, 
short, rapid streams, indented aea-coasls, beetling clifls and snow-capped mountainB. Here 
were clear skies, equable temperature, variety of productions, a soil not so rich as to breed 
*abita of indolence, alternating sea breeies and bracing mountain air, all combining with 



noUencM of noe and high deatinj, lo place the Greek people where it emild achieve 
prodigies of brain-product. How nohtj it did thia ia shown hj udranced civilization, 
ttrb), laws; ttfl unrivaled architecture and statuary; ilii grand literature of poems, history 
and philosophy. But an imnginativo, sensiinl eiement enters into every Greek produo- 

In Italy the climttle is even nearer perfection. " Varro preferred the clirante of Italy 
to that of Greece, as produeing in perfection everything gooJ for t)ie nae of man." If it 
lacka the grand, nigged mountain scenery of Switzerland, it has enongh mountains to 
pye great variety, with wildly romantic valleys between them. On all sides the se4 
reflecte the sun'a bright rayn; now sea breezes, now mountain zephyrs dally with the 
Inxoriaot foliage of the oak, chesloul, mulberry and vine. Here brain -products were 
on a vaster scale, with more patience in working them out, broader (culture, especially in 
law and general knowledge. Bat when in the Roman Senate there was no longer the 
cry of Cato that Carthage must be deelroyed, when wealth and luxury and possibility of 
ease did their deadly work on the Roman character, the climate, too warm and humid 
to drive or invite to hard menial labor, allowed the scepter to depart from Italy, and now 
it IS upheld by a sturdier race in a colder climate. 

France may next claim attention. Here the climate is a little colder than in Italy, 
ranging from fSO° in the south to 50° in the north. Zones of olive, maize, vine, small 
grains, sucoeed each other. The climate is modilied by proximity to the sea and to moun- 
tain ranges. From tlie various climatic influences, genial and sunny, there could be 
expected a literature sparkling and vivacious, and such the French have prodaced. In 
other things beside literature, similar results have arisen from brain-power. The namea 
of KouBseau, Voltaire, Racine, Moliere, DeSlael, Lamartine, snggeet graceful, racy, bat 
not profound prodnctions. Donbtlees France has passed the zenith of her glory in brain- 
prod nets. 

To 6nd the peoples who are most prolific in brain-work, It Is necessary to go lo colder 
and more northern ctvraates. Jnslly, Great Britain and tJermany can lay claim to pre- 
eminence. England, near the center of the temperate aone, ia, by its insular position, 
oeTer subjected lo extreme climatic changes, and grows food eminently fitted to produce 
& robust physique — not food so much lo pamper the appetite as to satiHfy the demands of 
a rigorous cliiiiate. The names of such men as Spenser, Milton, Shakspeare and Gibbon 
will ever be abundant proof of England's intellectual grandeur. In one corner of Great 
Britain lies plucky little Scotland, "where to a late period a scanty population rescued 
ilaelf from want or barbarism by determined and intelligent industry." Scotland has 
given to the world James Watts, Burns, Hume, Scott, Macaulay, Livingstone and Car- 
lyle. It is generally recognized, even by Englishmen, that she produces a superior race 
of men ; and to what is this (act due more than to her cold bracing mountain air and 
■evere climate? 

In Germany, now the acknowledged store-house of ideax, producing more and better 
brain results, possibly, than all the rest of the world, the climate is cold and exacting. 
The temperature ia eight or len degrees lower than in France, and equal to that of Scot- 
land. The Vosges and Harlx mountains, with their spurs, make Germany a country of 
mountain air. The climate is more continental than in Great Britain, which is possibly 
BD advantage to brain-workers. Here Lullier, Richter, Oiitbe, and Schiller lived and 
wrolei and their peers are toiling on to-day, finding the cool, bracing climate a most 
vigorous Hiergizer to hard work. The productions are not so spontaneous as lo beget 
indolence, and reaction of the human system against tiie cold seta the powers of the mind 
into vigorous action. Not alone lo her climale does Germany owe her wonderful brain- 
products, unrivaled in lime, but largely to it. These northern nations, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Gennany, present mental results that are less fanciful than those of the ancients. 
Facta are reached by the inductive method; a purer philosophy and nobler religion are' 
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believed in; imaginBtiaii is rich ajid raried, but not wild and BensDal; patient 
tended naearch mark the labore of the plodding brain-workeis of Western Europe. 

la America the influences of climale are plain to all. Of one race, the settlen of 
JuoeitowD and Plymouth began their work ; but if the New Eoglandere had to contend 
with greater privations and a colder climate, ihej were repaid for it by largely ^viog 
thought to the natioii. New Englaod principles and ideas are not mere expreasiMu — 
they are freighted with raeaning. Are the incompatible eharacteriatica of the two sections 
of oar country traceable w moch to anything else as to influences of cliniBte? SlaveiT 
was once ia Massachusetle a« troll as in South Carolina. The climate and productiona; 
the sense of right, bom of a vigorous conscience and healthy brain ; the predomioanca of 
reason and intellect over the imagination and passions, nsOuyot explains — all, no doubt, 
had to do with this diflerence. In the North, man's character and activities, under the 
grayer skies and severer climate, are more in his control; while the fiery Southron is 
impatient at the Northerner's slowness. But American literature, as such, has almost 
all grown up north of 55° Fah^ which is near Muson and Diion's Line. Edward^ 
Webster, Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Irving, Emerson, Hawthorne, Wliittier, Longfellow — 
names to live as long as America lives — are all Northern men, and have fev compeera 
in the warmer, enervating Southern Stales. 

After these reviews, the question naturally arises, What of Kansas? Will her climate 
probably be productive of brain creations or not? The mean temperature at Lawrence, 
for eight years, has been 02.82° Fah. Somewhat warmer than New England and Scot- 
land, thcee centers of mental activity; the former being at Boston IT, and at Edinburgh 
48° Fab. It is almost exactly the temperature of Berlin, the center of German activity, 
and of London, the center of Engiish activity. The extreme heat of the summer il 
almost continually relieved by breezes, but for which vigorous mental and physical 
activity would be at times slmoet totally cut off. Ah it is, more or less enervation iaMt 
by people irom a cooler climate. It is feared by many that this is leading to habits of 
indolence, especially in the influence of three or four summer months. Yet to say, in 
face of the vast crops and general improvemente, both private and public, that the people 
of Kansas are much given to indolence, would be folly. It may be feared, however, that 
keenness of mental enei^ is somewhat dulled by the heat. To be productive in brain- 
work, not only is keen energy demanded, but impassionate patience. The production 
of a single book has often cost long years of continuous work. Will Kansas Hitnitit 
invite to such patient plodding? 

Poesibly another cause for fear is the ease with which simply a living is gained. Not 
nearly as much toil, care and economy are called for here to gain a living as in New 
England. History shows that when a people can easily get a competehcy, or wallow in 
wealth, degeneracy of mind foUows. Note the commencement of d^eneracy in Egypt| 
Persia and Rome. No age in English literature has equaled that of Elisabeth. Yet 
Englishmen had to work much harder then than now. Will lack of necessity for hard 
toil be a bar to mental creation in our State? Thinking of these things, I have wished 
that some superfluous spurs from the Rocky Mountains were set down in the middle of 
Kansas. When we think of the hectic literature growing up among the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas, the Ghauts and the Zendavesta in the eastern highlands of Persia, the He- 
brew scripture in the hill-country of Palestine, of Greek and Latin classics among the 
mountains of Grcec* and the Apennines, the literature of France, Great Brititin and 
Germany, in countries, many parts of which are broken with high hills and rugged 
mountains, of New England, New York and Ohio, all of them hilly and mountainous, 
we can sigh for the subtle something hanging above these mountains — the bracing wr, 
the intoxication of their fi-eah breezes, or varied scenery, that some way has given birth, 
has shaped and vivified the best brain and heart productions for four thousand yetuts. 
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Tet there is a quiet, luxuriant beauty tn our lundscnpes of extended prairie, wooded 
. and blufie, Chat may partially replace the lack of mountain scenery. 

It has been suggested by Frof F. U. Snow, that (he general dryness of the atraonphere 
may prove favorable to brain- workers. It is a well-known faut that one U 
languid, and persistent work is repugnant lo him, when the air is more than usually 
hutnid. Tlie amount of oaone is gteaier here than in Michigan, and possibly in other 
Slates, as shown by Prof. Kedzie's paperon Ozone, in this Academy. Quite probably, this 
element will prove conducive tn a great mental activity. Those familiar with tiie history 
of literature, will remember that wiien men are settling a country there i« little chance 
for pure mental prixlucls. With other things, iheir minds are absorbed in organizing, 
boilding, shaping. Thought is like carbon : to cryataliie into the diamond it needs time, 
and the most favorable of surrounding influences. Yet the very fusion of so many diverse 
characteristics of blood, locality and nationality, may yet place Eansait mental products 
In an enviable place. Give us time, and Kaasas may be the Athens of America. 

The attention paid U> the machinery of mental development here is praiseworthy. 
School-houses and coUeges have sprung up on every side, and newspapers have multi- 
plied. Of the latter, in 1874, there were mors than one hundred and Bfty. No doubt, 
any one familiar with Eaatem education is grieved at the lock of thoroughness in our 
public schools. An the students are passed up into the colleges, this lack is often pain- 
folly apparent. Why? Does the climate beget habits of mental laziness? Possibly, 
however, it is owing to the lack of time for the crysta ligation of the system. We must 
not be deceived by the number of schools and colleges : the work accomplished in them 
la the true test of mental capabilities. There is lack, too, in the number of students 
attending the various colleges of the State. As near as I can reach number, in eleven 
Slate and denominational colleges in 1874, there were, including preparatory and col- 
legiate departments, only about fourteen hundred students, by far the greater number of 
these In the lower grades of preparatory. It is found difficult to induce students to take 
extended classical or scientific drill. In closing this paper, I mn giad to quote the 
opinion on this subject of a teacher known to you ail. Dr. Marvio ; "I hod almost 
reached the conclusion that tn Kansas we had ittriick the golden mean. The students 
with wiiom I had to do in Allegheny College were belter drilled in the elements of 
education than moat who come to us here. Our students certainly show a mental vigor, 
as a body, equal to any with whom I have met, in an experience of twenty-niue years of 
seminary and college labor. The students, as I knew them in Keeseville Academy, 
Clinton county, New York, were quite na lively at ball, especially foot-ball, but not better 
in algebra. This is ui I seem lo see them in 1S3B. 1 doubt whether we yet have age 
and solidity enough in society here, to determine scientifically the merits and demerits 
our climate or brain ability." 

Baldwin Citv, Kansas, November, 1876. 



BISON LATIFRONS IN KANSAS. 



In his monograph on the American bison, Prof. J. A. Allen has given a description of 
two species of extinct buffalo, viz. : S. laUfraiw and S. anliquui. Of these, the former is 
the largest, the rarest, and the most remarkable. No entire or half skeleton exists, and 
it has been found in four only of the United State*. Even single hones are rare. It 
therefore becomes of interest to preserve every fragment of thia gigantic animal. A few 
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montha ago, a hom-core of B. laiifrons was fiahed from the bed of (he Big Blue 
kw miles Trom Mnnhatlsn, Kan. We give its meaaurements as followa, vix. : 

Lcngtti OD Ilie convex i\He ^ __ ___...-....„ _ i SI lot 



areiirarercnco W inohes from Hip biap _ „ m '■ 

Comparing these meiuiiirenienla with thoie giveti by Prof. Allen, wa find our Eui«m 
■pecimen a little ahorter, more xlender, and more curved tlian his. This would indicate 
■he KaniHui hnrn-core to be from a fetualc. About an inch bad been broken from the tip. 
If we restore tliix, and add the horn — which was rather alender — and the breadth of 
skull, vre Hhall Riid that the dialanoe from tip to tip will be over nine feet. The weight 
of B. lalifTBOi was about four timea that of the living buffalo. One other specimen has 
been found in Texas. As yet, these two are the only specimenH of B. lali/rojia that have 
been discovered between the Misidasippi river and the Rocky nioulita.lnK. 



HABITS OF THE PRAIRIE DO«S. 



Prairie dogs have been the subject of many wild flpeenlationa. Murh has been given 
to the pnblic ns facU concerning these interesting animals that is purely imaginative. 
Each of the aeveral species have habits nearly identical, modified by the country in 
■which they live. These animals are widely distributed over the weslcrn Territories, 
extending from Texaa to Minnesota, For the last four years we have studied their 
hKbita, and the fbllovring are most noticeable. They are quite prolific, bringing forth 
from four to six at each aeaaon. Tiie young are first observed early in May, and continue 
to appear throughout the month. They grow very rapidly, the pairing season being 
«ariy in the fall. Until the following spring the young remain with the old dogs. Their 
holes are pecoliarly constructed. For a few feet only the inclination is very great. That 
theie holes communicate with others in obvious. When water is poured into one hole, 
*he dog is often driven out of the entrance of its neighbor's house, some diatance off. 
The amount of water that has been emptied into a single hole would go to disprove the 
non-communication, save above ground, with its neighbor. That the holes always com- 
municate by subterranean passages, in not to be insisted on. Where the village is scSit- 
tered, the greater would be the isolation. Naturally in a crowded town the dogs would 
have free and convenient passages below as above ground. Whenever their holes are in 
any way disturbed, the doga repair the damages aa speedily as possible. Early after ft 
rain, as before, the villagers closely inspect their homes, to see that all is in proper shape, 
carefully arranging anything that is amiss. Banks surrounding the holes are kept higher 
than the surEice of the ground, in order that the water may be prevented from filling the 
holes. In case of u leak, they will sometimes go out during a storm and repair the break. 
Tall weeds, grass, or anything growing oa the "town site," that is apt in any way to oh- 
truct their view, are cut down many timea in the season, and left scattered quite thickly 
ver the lots. 

What is strangest of all is to aee an owl wisely standing at a dog-hole, ducking its 
body as you attempt to approach. No leas surprising ia it to hear the startling warning 
from a large rattlesnake, and aee it crawl safely into a hole beyond your reach. Dogs 
suffer more from the snakes than from the owls. The latter seek old abandoned holes, 
vhere they may take shelter and rear their brood. The darkest and d^pest are not 
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MOgbt by tbe owl. They are contenli-d to linH a nitrest near the aurfkce of the ground. 
That owla prey on the young doga is not to be doubted. While very young the dogs do 
not venture far from their mother, remaining in the holes during the night, while the 
owla are most active. In body these birds are emaller than qiiailx. The old dogs are 
sehiom attacked by the owls, and seemingly |iay little attention to them after tlieir young 
are old enough to shili for themgelvee. In the rattlesnake they find an enemy not ao 
readily treated. No hole in secure : day and night the doga are harawied by thii>, their 
woret and deadliest foe. Deep holes are retreats admirably adapted to Che wants of the 
rattlesnake during the long winter montha, where he finds a dry bed already prepared, 
and palatable meals furnished by the young, tender dogs. Thus the old dogs are sub- 
jected to great inconvenience, and, in an encounter, though they may drive tbe intruder 
from their lioles, are sure to he left in a dying condition. More than once, after seeing a 
snake enter a prairie di^H hole, have I heard a struggle away down near the bottom. 
Often the dog ia driven out, and dies of its poisonous wounds, or, after the snake has left, 
it succumbs, to be at lost carried from iiH home by tbe remaining membem. | The dogs 
carry off all effete matter.) 

Sometimes, should the snakes venture into a hole where the ocuupajils have been able 
to make good their cscajie, they may be uonquored. The dogs seem to hold a sort of 
cooncil for a few minutes, and then commence filling up the hole he entered. Ip 
this <ray they very soon completely bury tlie snake alive, without subjecting themselves 
to any danger. During this operation the snalce keeps up a constant threatening. 

No animal has been able to do without water for any protracted period. Now, are we 
to suppose that prairie dogs are eiceptioas? While in a cage they partake of water 
freely, and when it is withheld fur any length of time, they become languid and <die. 
May we not conclude that in their prairie towns they have un underground passuge to 
water? The country on which the villages are usually located does not In any way go 
!o disprove it. Geologically, the idea and evidence strongly aid. Rain is too uncertain, 
and in most cases is brief and long deferred ; so that to suppose an animal could endure 
the protracted drouth, where dews are very light or wanting, is decidedly improbable, to 
say the least- If not by such welU, when mi rfiice -water ia miles from the villagea, Id 
what other way can water be obtained? 



HABITS OF AMBLYCHILA CYLINDRIP0RMI8. 




A.eyUndri,liirmia,SB.y. Color, pttobj biKki 
clylm oRea brovnlih. I.ibriiin wHIi twg 
Dbtiue iseib at Qilddle, Head as Itrgt uthe 



rHiut. Elytr&DblaDg,nairl)rtw[iia 
vide, humeri lirmdlf rounded, 
AFcuitte.BpcxiflddcDlTdecUTaui, 
nely but Dot denwl)' punctuied. 

r UEMDdiQg to llireo- 

Jlirthi. Iho iQlermediile ellgbtly loDgcr, Bodj bcneEtb nenrlj amuolh, LengLh, 1.20-1.2o incliei. 
Jfiife — Hind troch»Dtar acute and Bt'""cd. Fimalc— Hind trucLsuler aborler, obtuBO snd amootb. 
This beetle, usually considered very rare, is, I am satisfied, much more common than 
heretofore supposed. I base thia opinion on my own observations, and have a good col- 
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lection lo sustain it. Their pei'uliar hitbits are evidentlv the great caiiae of their rarity, 
■nd once undereCood, 1 a.ta pOBitive they will become quite common. Their geogmphicaJ 
distribution ia, bo fac as is non known, rallier limited; jet there in now no leaaon to 
suppose that they will not, eventually, be found e.iteiiding over a large portion of Kanaaa, 
Colorado, northern ArkansBH, and Arizona. 

The following is what I have learned concerning them: Nocturnal (crepuscular), 
rarely being taken until after sunset, and occasionally in the morning. Found usually 
along ciny banica, living in holes generally made by Ihemselvea, where they find that 
seclusion so congenial lo their nature. The state of the weather affects appreciably this 
insect. When cold and blustery, Ihey remain concealed, preferring a warm, balmy air; 
occasionally, a warm, cloudy ajieraoim will entice them from their retreats, but ihia ia 
rarely to be expected. Like the rest of Cicindtlidix, they are predaceous. They also 
feeil on elTele matter. In many of their habit* Ihey are like Aaidix. < 



THE WACONDA METEORITE. 



Some few weeks ago, a atone of about ihirteeo pounds weight waa placed in my hands 
by Prof. J. B. Shearer, of the University, with a statement that it was a fr^ment of a 
much larger rock, found at Waconda, Mitchell county, and witb tlie request that I should 
examine into its composition and nature. This I proceeded at once to do, and a yerj 
brief eiaminatioo coiivinccd me that I had in hand a fragment of an aerolile {air-tCone, 
literaDy), or stony meteorite; this term being included, together with two others, aero- 
tideriie and aero-adtrolite, under the class title, meteorite.* Its fractured surface, laid bare 
in breaking it &om the original mass, is of a light gray color, showing numerous small 
particles of nickeliferous iron, and occasionallv a noilule of troilite (meteoric sulphide 
of iron, FeS.) 

Its original surtiice (for the fragment under eiamination happened to be an outside 
piece of the original stone) shows the chantcteriHlic block crust, the result of superficial 
fusion. No iree carbon cotJd be detected. A small piece of the stone placed in water, 
under the receiver of an air-pump, evolved gas quite copiously upon exhaustion; the 
cfiaracter of this gaa was not studied, but it is undoubtedly composed largely of hydrogen. 

An average fragment of the size of a hen's egg was taken fur the determination of 
specific gravity. The precaution advised by Prof. J. L. Smith was observed, namely, 
that of freeing the stone of inclosed gases before weighing in water, by placing it, im- 
mersed in water, under the receiver of an air-punip, and exliausting. The specific 
gravity thus obtained was 3.49. Next the percentage amount of the nickeliferous 
iron waa determined by repeated extractions from the finely -powdered stone with a 
magnet, the magnetic portion being in turn repeatedly powdered and reeihausted with 
the magnet. 183,550 grammes of the atone treated in this way yielded 16.950 grammes; 
that is, 9.23 per cent, of nickeliferous iron, freed from impurities as periectly as was poa- 
n dividing metearites [pta ihew three groupti, tlie dlstingulshlag feature net in Itic 



jnt«,miidar 



lerlBl. but canulDlng nodulea of nlekclirergua Iron dlalrlbuled 
I whiae bulk it composed of lolld nlckalileraus Irou, with little 
id IbeaetintdmtUelata intermedlHM Tarlely, of veryrsre oocarrenoe, 
eton, la boney-cambed In evsrr dlreotlon by the ataiiT portion. 
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Bible bj physic&l meaiiB. This iron was malleable even when cold, very tough, and of 
bright metallic luster. A portion of it wan sutgected to ajialjsiB, and yielded the follow- 
ing results : 

Bulphlda of ln>^._..- ,..„ ~i,_ ^ A tmil, undaMrmlDeil. 



Of the historj^ of the stone little is known. For the few facts I have been able to obtain 
concerning it, I am indebted to its poHsessor, Dr. Geo. W. Chapman, of Waconda. The 
weight of the ntone when secured by him, in 1873, was about ] 20 pounds.* Several per- 
Booa remeniber to have Bten it in the same looalltj as early as 1870, at the time of the 
first settlement of (he town, but at that tinsc it attracted no special attention. Dr. Chap- 
man also informs me of a fact of which I was ignorant until after my examination was 
completed, namely, that the stone had been recognized as a meteorite by Prof. C. U. 
Shepard, Sr,, and also by Prof. J. L, Smitli, each of whom had obtained a specimen of it. 



THE lOLA GAS WELL. "^ ^v , V 



■h 



V 



c?i- 



< 



A recent visit to the locality, and a chemical examination of the water, enable me to •■t>' 
present a few focls concerning the very interesting natural phenomenon which formB the j ^ 
Butject of this paper. 

The lola gas well or mineral well is situated at loia, Allen county, Kansas, on the 
line of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Oalveeton Railroad. It was sunk in the early 
part of 1ST3, not as a well, but as a boring for coal, the occurrence of which as an under- 
lying deposit of that section of country was thought quite probable, though not at all '^ 
certain, by those bent versed in Kansas geology. 

A cylindrical diamond drill was employed; and the core taken out, representing the 
numerouB and varied strata passed through, forms an interesting stratigraphical study. 
The drill was put down 400 Eeet, and no coal-bed of paying thickness was reached ; still 
the pluck of the manager? survived, and with ezceptional perseverance they went down 
without encouragement over 200 feet further. But at a depth of 626 feet they met with 
a novel change; at that depth the drill suddenly dropped into and through a cavity of 
about 20 inches in thickness, and water and gas began lo be forced up around tlie drill. 

But the object of the boripg being neither water nor gas, but coal, with almost unpre- 
cedented perseverance the company put their drill down still another hundred feet, but 
without success; and at a depth of 736 feet gave it up as a lost cause. 

The fiow of water and gas that commenced at a depth of 626 feet, has continued ever 
since, and it is a fact worthy of notice (hat the velocity of the flow has materially in- 
creased since that time, the increase being estimated by competent judges as at least 100 

Soon after (he completion of the well. Prof. Stimpson, then of the State TJniversily, 
from measurements made on the spot, estimated the discharge of gas to be about 5,200 
cubic feet per day; but from its greatly increased velocity, its daily discharge is now es- 
timated at nearly or quite 10,000 cubic feet. Of water the yield ia said to be now about 
85 barrels daily. 

The velocity of efflui, both of water and of gaa, is not at all constant; for the flow is by 
intermittent pulaations, as must necessarily be the case in such a well. It is not an arte- 
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Biu] well in nny sense, as tlie molive power is witboul ijoutit the flantieity of Ihe gas that 
18 being conatanlt; generated, or ( not lo exclude a poanlble, tliough I Lhink not a probable 
ezplanftlion) that has been generated and stored up in past titue~. 

This ijiienion of the time of the gas generation, whether past or pre^nt, cannot, it ia 
true, he answered with entire confidence, but in yiew of the long time the flow has con- 
tinued with undiiuiniHlied force, I think it more jiroliiible Ibat through tlie agency of 
internal heat — or perliapa liy alow oxlda.ti<)n — vegetable organic maltem (common 
bituminous coals, perhaps) are being to-day decomposed into thie light gas and other lew 
volatile compounds. But at what depth in the eartli, or how many hundreds of miles 
away from the lola well tliis process is going on, I will not venture even an opinion, 

Another point still more theoretical: it seeroa very probable to me that the cavity 
found under lola, from which water and gas are qectiJ, is of great lateral extent; that 
it was once occupied by a eoal-Wd, and that tliia coal him, as explaine*! above, furnished 
the gas. The decomposing agency, heat, muHt then i^ according lo this theory) have 
acted with considerable energy at a depth of (12(1 feet below the present surface of the 
country at lola. But there is no evidence of eztruurdini 
hence, lo make the theory consiBlent with itxetf, 



not been permanent in position but h 
geological science will allow. 

To return now from the theoretical ii 
quiet between the pulsations are of coui 
a has acquired sufficient ti 






heat at this locality n 

ne thai the heated area has 

asBoraption which I think 



inbnown to the actual known. The intervals of 
IB while water is accumulating in the well, and 
Dsion to burl it out. These intervals I found lo 
be of from 3U to 40 seconds duration ; but the proprietor of (he well, Mr. Acert, informed 
me tUat the duration of the interval is not at all constant, but that at night and before m 
storm it is shorter, and that the energy of the putsalion is then considerably increased.* 

From its quslity the ga§ ia better fitted for iieating than illuminating purpoaea, the 
flame yielded by it being decidedly Ibin, from its poverty in carbon. But if properly 
carhoniKcd by passing through gasoline, it would undoubtedly become a very superior 
illuminating gas. As yet it has not been utilized lo any extent. 

I have been unable bh yet, from lack of time, to examine inlo the composition of the 
gas, but hope lo do au before long. 

Now to turn to the water. It has had attributed (o it, upon grounds which I need not 
here mention, rather marvelous medicinal properties ; and now, whatever its virtues may 
be, it is sold and drunk in large quantities. 

The question of its value as a curadve agent I do not propose to discuss — ^that is left 
with the doctors and llie people — but only to give a report of its mineral constituents, 
and let others decide whether they are medicinal or not. The total snlid residue upon 
evaporation is 16.504 grammes per litre of the water. The ingredients and proportions 
are as (bllows. The carbonates of the residue are present in the wafer bh bicarbonates : t 



L 



Sodium Chloride, Na CI. [ Plus K C\. small amount) 15.010 

Calcium Chloride, Ca Cli .543 

Magnesium Chloride, Mg Clz .624 

Ferrous Carbonate, Fe COa .023 

Calcium Carbonate, CiiCOs .272 

Sodium Sulphate, Naaa04 .019 

Sodium Bromide, Na Br .004 

Silica, Si 03(po9Kbly combined with Na) .009 

Total jKiHds _ . ie.S&4 

Dgg^tud tbal thla.plieaomeDDn is umaed br the yarlatlon In mtmoaplieiic preBsure. Other 

lUDcea bBTo been reported. 

lae ttiB metric lyilem of WDlghU aud meaiiuree Is used in pieterance to ali otlien in scienee- 
Hpeclslly becsuBB it nbould be used la tliis country bb veil u in all others for commeraial 

1 use ii here. These fleureearaot course easilj uonvettlWe Inlo terniBof anlDj to thegillon, 

Ing that 1 gram mo— 18.4323 grains ; and tbit 1 litre- t.OSill quarU, U. S. 
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The water kIbo holde in aoluLion a BmuU atuount of ihe hydrocarllon gui( together 
with carbonic oxide, oxygeri und nitrogen ), but this seeiux not (o decompose at nil during 
evaporation, aa it does not contaminate the solid resiiliie. 

The temperature of llie water a» it iagaes trim the we!l ia cunalanl throgghout the 
year, and is about d] ° Fah. 



I.ltiT DF COLEOPTERA 



Five memben of the date of 1876 of the tTnivereity of Kansas, after uoramenuementr 
oi^anized a scientiGc expedition for exploralioas in t'-olorado, and invited me to accoio- 
pany them. The names of the sludeota were aa foUowa : Geo:^ F. Gaumer, Charlea W. 
Smith, Elmer B. Tucker, Miss May Richaj-dson and Miaa Limie Williams, My wife and 
son were alco Dtembeni of the party. LtL^:e collections were made of inseete, plants, 
birds, mammals and reptiles, the chief attention being devoted to the first two of theee 
departmentx. A few minersils were also collected. Three weeks were spent at Colorado 
Springs, from which point excursions were made to the Plains on the east, to the summit 
of Pike'u Peak, Chianu Csnon, and various other localities. Three weeks were devoted 
to an expedition to the South Park by way of the Ute Pa,ss, During the first week in 
August the students returned home, but the rest of the party remained in camp in Engel- 
mann's CaHoii, along the trail lo Pike'n Peak, until Sepleniber \f,t, making laj^ collec- 
tions of innects. 

Of the material thus accumulated, 1 have as yet had time to "work up" only a single- 
order of insects, the Coleoptera. In this order three hundred and four species and twelve 
varieties were collected ; among them twelve new Hpecien, and one of Thomas Say's 
"loug-loet" species {Dktgopfera aanguimpamU). The list includes a few species taken 
by Mr, Edwin A, Popenoe, of Topeka, who spent two weekn in Colorado, and was with 
ne for a single day at Colorado Springs. 

For the determination of a large proportion of the species not previously in my col- 
lection, I am indebted to Dr. John L. LeConte, of Philadelphia, who wilt describe the 
new species dijcoveied by our party. The number prefixed to the names are (hose of 
Crotch's "check-list." Instead of using the word ''rare" to denote infrequent occurrence 
of a species, I have preferred to mention the exact number of specimens in each case 
obtained. 



LIST, 




long Buspeutod, Ihnt tbay thuiiid not bo oousldeiBd 


1, An>blJchtUcy!lnilr)forml»,5i.j/, A.Inglt apMl- i 


dl>Hnrt.pecies, 


men *u fouud dead In a siilder'a web. in Wetater 1 


25. CloindslB venuala, iw. A, aiaglB speciinoD 


P»rk, bj Mr. Popenm, Th. rarEtj and value of this 1 


only, on the plaine naar Colorado Springs. 




27. dclndela fulgida, Soy. Banks or the Platte, 


uked for a .ingle specimen by liasWrn dMJers. 1 


in Booth Park; only five spwimen.. 










tj-pe-forni. 


30, CMndel»13-gutt.U,a5/. Abnndant at Man]. 



M, Clclndela purpurea, Ollv. lai. Audubonil, Ltt ton and vleinity. 
South Park ; same localltlea as the preeeding. j 306. Cleludela gultlfera. Leu. Same luuall 

13, Cloindela clmBrrana, Zac. South Park, wllli | the precediug, 
the prccedioi. A large series ofthelaat two forma i 37. CiclDdela cinctlpennis, Lte, Onlj Hie 

u taken, eenTluGiiig Dr, LaConleor what he hod ' meiu; locality not noted. 
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COCCINELLIDiB. 

2827. Hippodamia 5-signata, Kirhy. Two speci- 
mena. 

— Hippodamia S-eignata, var. {fide Crotch.) 
One specimen. 

2830. Hippodamia glacialis, Fbb. One specimen. 
2832. Hippodamia oonvergens, Chier. Common. 
2835. Hippodamia slnuata, MtUa. One specimen. 
2837. Hippodamia parenthesis, ^Say. Abundant at 
Colorado Spri ngs. 

2847. Coccinella 9-notata, ffb. Not common. 

2848. Coccinella 5-notata, Kirby. Common. 
2858. Harmonia picta, Rand. "Not before found 

so far West" (Dr. TjoConte); one specimen onlj. 

2863. Anatis Batbvoni, Lee. var. Three speci- 
mens. 

2872. Exocbomus marglnipennis, Lee. var. One 
specimen. 

2872a. Exocbomus eetbiops, Bland. Three speci- 
mens. 

Exocbomus sp. An undescrlbed species of 

this genus was taken by Mr. Popenoe at Pueblo. 

2882. Hyperaspis fimbriolata, Meis. Taken at 
Pueblo by Mr. Popenoe. 

» 

PARNIDiB. 

2977. Helichus striatus, Lee. Abundant in the 
water below Bridal Veil Falls. 

HiSTBBIDJE. 

8031. Hister instratus, Lee. One specimen. 
8049. Hister abbreviatus, Fbb. One specimen. 
8131. Sapriifus lugeus, £lr. Two specimens. 
8133. SapriuusPennsylTauicus, Payifc. One speci- 
men. 
3134. Saprlnus Oregonensis, Lee, Common. 

LUCANIDJB. 

— Platycerus sp. "Probably a new species, 
Tery close to P. dqn-esnu, but the hind angles of 
prothorax are obtuse ; the male is required before 
it can be fully investigated." ( Dr. LeConte.) 

SCABABJSXDJE. 

8219. Can then practicola, Lee. One specimen. 

8230. Canthon hudsonias, Ibrst. One specimen. 

3254. Aphodius ( near) hamatus, Say. One speci- 
men. 

8269. Aphodius vittatus, Say. Five specimens. 

S295. Aphodius Coloradeusis, Horn. One speci- 
men. 

— ^ Aphodius n. sp. Five specimens; small, 
with pale elytra. 

8381. Trox Sonorse, Lee. Three specimens. 

8427. Dichelonycha sulcata, Lee. Three speci- 
mens. 

3129. Sorica vespertina, Schon. One specimen. 

8456. Diplotaxis brevicollis, Lee. Fifteen speci- 
mens. 

8474. piplotaxis atratula, Lee, Twenty speci- 
mens. 

85C4. Tostegoptera lanceolata, Say. Ten speci- 
mens. 

81)69. Polyphylla decemlineata, Say, One speci- 
men, taken at Colorado Springs. 

8387. Cy clocepbala immacuhita, Burm. Taken at, 
Pueblo by Mr. Popenoe. 



3609. Ligyrus gibbosus, DeOeer. Taken at Pueblo 
by Mr. Popenoe. 

3645. Euryomia Kernii.SoZd. Several specimens^ 

3646. Euryomia inda, Linn. Common at Colorado 
Springs. 

3659. Cremastochilus Knochii, Leo. Two speci- 
mens. 

3672. Trichius affinis, Oory. Abundant in the 
caiions, and on the mountains nearly to timber line. 

BUPBBSTIDJB. 

3689. Dicerca prolongata, Lee. One specimen. 

3696. Dicerca tenebrosa, Kirby. Two specimens. 

3707. Poecilonota cyanipes, Say. One specimen. 

3713. Buprestis confluens, Say, Taken at Pueblo 
by Mr. Popenoe. 

3716. Buprestis Nuttalli, Kirby. Two specimens. 

8718. Buprestis maculiventris, Say. Abundant; 
nearly all our specimens were taken from a single 
dead pine tree in Engelmann's cafion. 

3719a. Buprestis Langii, Mann. One specimen, 
taken in Bear Creek cafion, on the trail to Pike's 
Peak. 

3733. Melanophila atropurpurea, Say. Common 
upon pines. 

3734. Melanophila Drummondi, Kirby, Four 
specimens. 

Melanophila Drummondi, var. Six speci- 
mens. 

3738. Anthaxia inornata, Rand. One specimen. 
3756. Chrysobothris trinervia, Kirby. Six speci- 
mens. 

3790. Acmeeodera ornata, Fab. A common spe- 
cies at the base of the mountains. 

3791. Acmeeodera pulchella, Hbtt. Common upon 
flowers in the same localities with the preceding. 

37916. Acmeeodera mixta, Lee. Taken at Pueblo 
by Mr. Popenoe. 
3816. Agrilus interruptus, Lee. One specimen. 
3841. Brachys eerosa, MeU. One specimen. 

Elatbrid^. 

3902. Anelastes Druryi, Kirby. One specimen. 

3925. Lacon rectangularis, Say. Taken at Pueblo 
by Mr. Popenoe. 

3935. Alaus melanops, Lee. One specimen was 
taken in Chiann cafion. 

4017. Elater phsenicopterus, Lee. One specimen. 

4036. Eiatcr mixtus, Hhst. One specimen. 

Elater sp. An undetermined species. 

Athuus simplex, I^c, n.sp. (Wheeler's Be- 

port.) One specimen. 

4333. Asaphes coracinus, Oznd. Two specimens. 
4337. Asaphes men nonius, ffbst. One specimen. 
4340. Asaphes decoloratus. Say var. Two speci- 
mens. 

Lampybidje. 

Dictyoptera rubripennis, Lee. Six speoi-^ 

mens, taken at Manitou. 

Dictyopera ruficollis, Lee. One specimen. 

4427. Ceenia sangulniponnis. Say. A " long-lost 

species." Six specimens were taken at Manitou. 

— • Csenia . "Probably a new species." 

(Lee.) 

4439. Eros modestus, Say. Two specimens. 

4453. Photinus nigricans, Say. Three specimens 
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Telephobidje. 

4481. Chauliognathus basalis, Lto. Exceedingly 
abundant. 

— — Podabrus lateralis, Leo. nw. A new species, 
first taken by Lieut. Wheeler's expedition. Five 
specimens were taken by our party. 

4542. Telephorus fidclis, Lee. One specimen. 

MALACHIDiE. 

4582. GoUops bipunctatus, Say. Common at Col- 
orado Springs. 

Collops hirtellus, Lee. First taken by Lieut. 

Wheeler's expedition. We took one specimen only. 

-^— Pristodcelis, n. sp* Two specimens. 
4688. Listrus senilis, Lee. Several specimens. 

Clbbid^. 

4716. Clerus ornatus. Say. Common upon flow- 
ers, especially upon geranium. 

4786. Thanasimus nigriventris, Lee. One speci- 
men. 

4788. Thanasimus moestus, Klug. Three speci- 
mens. 

4753. Hydnocera subeenea, Lee. One specimen. 

4756. Hydnocera pubescens, Lee. One specimen. 

4791. Corynetes violaceus, Linn. One specimen. 

CERAMBYCIDiS. 

4907. Ergates spiculatus, Lee. Three specimens, 
taken in Engelmann's ca&on. 

4918. Prionus Galifornlcus, MoUch. Ten speci- 
mens, Engelman's ca&on. 

4923. Homeesthesis emarginatus. Say. Eight 
specimens, taken on the plains east of Colorado 
Springs. 

4928. Asemum atrum. Each. var. With brown 
elytra; a single specimen. 

4930. Nothorina aspera, Lee. One specimen. 

4931. Criocephalus productus, Lee. Six speci- 
mens. South Park. 

^33. Criocephalus asperatus, Lee. Seven speci- 
mens, South Park. 

^39. Tetropium cinnamopterum, Kirby. Two 
specimens. « 

4948. Phymatodes variabilis. Fab. One specimen. 

4958. Phymatodes dimidiatuSjJTtr&y. Two speci- 
mens. 

5068. Tragidion coquus, Linn. One specimen, 
Engelmann's cafion. 

5068a. Tragidion fulvipenne. Say. Three speci- 
mens, sathe locality. 

5077. Batyle ignicollis, Say. Four specimens. 

5081. Batyle Pearsalli, Bland. Common upon 
Solidago in Engelmann's canon, Ute Pass, and other 
localities. 

Xylotrechus, n. sp. Fifteen specimens, 

taken from pines in Engelmann's cafion. 

5134. Neoclytus leucozonus. Lap. One specimen. 

6180. Pachyta liturata, Kirby. Ten specimens 
upon pines in Engelmann's cafion. 

5195. Acmseops tumida, Lee. Three specimens. 

5198. Acmseops longicornis, Kirby. Two speci- 
mens. 

5198a. Acmeeope longicornis, Kirby var. Two 
specimens. 



5205. Acmseops strigilata, Ftib, Common on flow- 
ers, especially in cafions on eastern border of South 
Park. 

5223. Typocerus brunnicornis, Lee, One speci- 
men, South Park. 

5224. Typocerus sinnatus, Newm. One specimen. 
5229. Leptura propinqua, Bland. Common upon 

thistles in Bear Creek cafion, along the trail to 
Pike's Peak. 

5249. Leptura subargentata, Kirby. Common in 
cafions along east border of South Park. 

5250. Leptura similis, Kirby. Common in same 
localities with the preceding. 

5257. Leptura instabilis, Hald. var. A black va- 
riety, one specimen. 

5257a. Leptura convexa, Lee. Five specimens, 
at an altitude of 10,000 ft., upon Astragalus flexuottu. 

5264. Leptura nigrella. Say. One specimen. 

Leptula nigrella, var. A variety with tes- 
taceous elytra; one specimen, chopped from a pine 
log in a cafion on east border of South Park. 

52666. Leptura cribripennis, Lee. Eight speci- 
mens, taken under pine bark on eastern border of 
South Park, and in Engelmann's cafion. 

5272. Leptura sanguinea, Lee. Bather common' 
in cafions along east border of South Park. 

5276. Leptura chrysocoma, Kirby. Common in 
Chiann cafion and Engelmann's cafion. 

5299. Leptura aspera, Lee. Two specimens. 

5306. Monilema annulatum, Say. A dozen speci- 
mens, chiefly upon Opuntia, at Colorado Springs. 

5323. Monohammus scutellatus. Say. Taken 
abundantly upon pines in Engelmann's cafion; 
also in South Park. 

5377. Acanthocinus obliquus, Lee. Four speci- 
mens, Engelmann's cafion. 

5378. Acanthocinus spectabilis, Lee. One speci- 
men, Ute Pass — a rare species. 

5381. Dectes spinosus, Say. Four specimens, En- 
gelmann's cafion. 

5387. Pogonocherus simplex, Lee. One specimen. 

5388. Pogonocherus mixtus. Hold. Four speci- 
mens. 

5424. Mecas inornata. Say. One specimen. 

5425. Mecas pergrata, Say. One specimen. 
5452. Tetraopes annulatus, Lee. Four specimens. 

SPERMOPHAOIDJE. 

5472. Bruchus discoideus, Say. One specimen. 
" In seeds of Ipomcsa leptophylla.^^ (Dr. LeConte.) 

Bruchus sp. An undetermined species. 

5506. Bruchus seminulum, Horn. One specimen. 

Chbysomelid.£. 

5535. Orsodachna Childreni, Kirby, Common 
upon Pikes Peak. 

Orsodachna Childreni var. A black vari- 
ety. 

Zeugophora n. sp. Common upon Popultu 

tremtUoides along the Ute Pass road, near "Castel- 
lar's." 

5564. Saxinis saucia, X«c. Two specimens. "Not 
before found so far east." (Dr. LeConte.) 

5574. Coscinoptera vittigera, Lee. Bather com- 
mon in South Park, near Girten's Sulphur Springs. 
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0809. Cryptocephalas notatos, Fab. One speci- 
men. 

5642. Pachybrachys atomarius, Melt. Three 
specimenB. 

6661. Pachybrachys litigiosus, Suffir. One speci- 
men. 

0664. Pachybrachys bepaticus, M^. One speci- 
men. 

— — Pachybrachys sp. An undetermined species. 

0665. Adoxas vitis, Z4nn. Three specimens, taken 
above timber line on Pike's Peak. 

0672. Heteraspis marcassita, Qerm. One speci- 
men. 

0688. Chysochas auratus, /b&. Bather common 
at Colorado Springs. 

0719. Colaspis tristis, (Hio. Tar. {fide Oivtch), Two 
specimens. 

0729. Chrysomela exclamationis, Fbb. Common 
at Colorado Springs upon Hdianthtu lenUeularU. 

0780. Chrysomela conjuncta, Bog. var. pallida 
One specimen at Colorado Springs. 

5760. Chrysomela (near) auripennis, Say. One 
specimen; elytra more finely punctured than in 
the typical form. 

0701. Chrysomela inornata, Bog. One specimen. 

Chrysomela n. sp. One specimen. 

0754. Gastrophysa dlssimilis, Say. Two speci- 
mens. 
0791. Luperus cyanellus, Lee. Several specimens. 

Luperus sp. An undescribed species. 

0800. Diabrotica tricincta, Say. One specimen at 

Colorado Springs. Taken also at Pueblo by Mr. 
Popenoe. 

0811. Diabrotica atripennis,5ay. Two specimens. 

0881. Monoxia debilis, Lee. One specimen. 

08346. Trirhabda Canadensis, JTirby. One speci- 
men. 

6835a. Trirhabda luteocincta, Lee. Two speci- 
mens. " Not before found so for east." (Dr. LeConte. ) 

Graptodera sp. Aesembles /o^iocea, but the 

antenna are yellow instead of dark. 

Graptodera sp. An undetermined species. 

0886. Graptodera foliacea, Lee. Taken at Pueblo 

by Mr. Popenoe. 

0918. Dibolia serea, Mels. One specimen. 

0942. Cheetocnema denticula, III. Common at 
Colorado Springs. 

0969. Microrhopala cyanea, Say. Taken at Pu- 
eblo by Mr. Popenoe. 

Tembbbionidjeb. 

0993. Edrotes rotundus, Say. Thirty specimens 
were taken at Colorado Springs, all of them under 
"chips," upon an area not more than five rods 
square. 

6002. Trimytis pruinosa, Lee. Taken at Pueblo 
by Mr. Popenoe. 

6029. Emmenastus acutus, Horn. Abundant un- 
der "chips" in South Park. 

6068. Aflida opaca, Say. One specimen only was 
taken at Colorado Springs. Abundant in the Up- 
per Arkansas valley, west of South Park. 

6070. Asida polita, Say. Common at Colorado 
Springs under "chips." 



6071. Asida sordida, Lee. One specimen at Colo- 
rado Springs. 

6094. Asida convexicollis, Lee. Bare near^Co)o« 
rado Springs. 

6097. Asida elata, Lee. One specimen. 

6098. Ologlyptus anastomosis, Say. Taken aA 
Pueblo by Mr. Popenoe. 

6105. Eusattus reticulatus,6(Eiy. Taken at Puebla 
by Mr. Popenoe. 

6109. Eusattus difilcilis, Lee, One specimen. 

6109a. Eusattus con vexus, 2>c. Three spedment^ 
at CoK>rado Springs. 

6126. Coniontis obesa, Lee. Several specimens. 

6181. Eleodes tricostata. Say, Common at Colo- 
rado Springs, under "chips." 

6132. Eleodes carbonaria,/Sby. Tftken by Mr. Pop- 
enoe in Pleasant Valley, Arkansas river. 

6183. Eleodes obsoleta, Say. Exceedingly abun- 
dant at Colorado Springs. 

6187. Eleodes extricata, Say. Common at Colo- 
rado Springs. 

6149. Eleodes nigrina, Lee. Common in South 
Park. 

6160. Eleodes hispilabris. Say. Eight specimens, 
at Colorado Springs. 

6165. Eleodes cordata, AcA. One specimen. 

6167. Eleodes opaca. Say. Twenty specimens, 
found under old bones near Colorado Springs. 

6202. Iphthimus serratus, Mamnh. var. Common 
under pine bark in Engelmann's cafion. 

6208. Upis ceramboides, Linn. One specimen. 

6244. Blapstinus pratensis, Lee, Abundant in 
South Park. 

6266. Tribolium madens, Charp. One specimen. 

6320. Platydema Oregonense, Z«e. One specimen. 

ALLBCUI.ID.S. 

6375. Hymenorus obscurus, Say. Three speei- 

mens. 

Anthicidje. 

6432. Stereopalpus guttatus, Leo^ Three speei- 
mens. 
6442. Corphyra Lewisii, Horn, Five specimens. : 

Notoxus sp. An undetermined species. 

6511. Anthicus granularis. Lee. One specimen. 

Anthicus sp. An undetermined species, 

probably new, two specimens. 

Mblakdbyidjb. 

6578. Anaspis nigra, J^old. Abundant every wher* 
below timber line, upon Solidago. 

6583. Anaspisrufa.iSiay. Common in cafions along 
eastern border of South Park. 

6593. Mordella meleena, Qerm, Common. 

6594. Mordella Scutellaria, Fbbr. Common. 

Mordella sp. Probably a new species. Com- 
mon. 

MBLOID.S. 

6701. Meloe sublnvis, Leo. Common at Colorado 
Springs. 

Meloe sp. An undetermined species, one 

specimen. 

67U2. Nomaspis parvula. Hold. One specimen. 
6731. Epicauta ferruginea, Say. Common in En- 
gelmann's cafion, Manitou, Ute Pass, etc. 
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6732. Epicauta seritfans, Lee. Common. 

6733. Epicauta pruinosa, Lee. This and the pre- 
•cediiig species were found upon potatoes wherever 
cultivated, and upon Astragalus flexuosus in the 
mountains. 

6738. Epicauta maculata, Say. Common. 

Epicauta maculata var. A variety with 

laxge spots, much more common than the typical 
form of the species. 

6750. Pyrota mylabrina, Chew. Abundant in vi- 
<dnity of Denver. 

6772. Cantharis viridana, Lee. Exceedingly re- 
stricted in its distribution, but found in abundance 
in two or three half-acre spots at an altitude of 
About 10,000 feet, upon Astragalus flexuosus^ which 
seems to be the natural food-plant of several species 
<of MeUridcR. 

6791. Cantharis sphsericoUis, Say. Two speci- 
cnens. 

6808. Nemognatha bicolor, Lee. Four specimens 
were taken on thistles at Colorado Springs. 

6809. Nemognatha lurida, Lee. Common on this- 
tles {Cirsium undtUaium) at Colorado Springs and 
along the Ute Pass. 

6821. Nemognatha nigripennis, Lee. One speci- 
men. 

6825. Nemognatha immaculata,jS%zy. Twelve spe- 
cimens were taken at Colorado Springs. 

6830. Gnathium minimum, Say. Taken by Mr. 
Fopenoe at Pueblo. 

OEDEMERIDiE. 

6841. Ditylus obscurus, Lee. One specimen. 

CURCULIONIDiE. 

6953. Ophryastes vittatus, Say. Four specimens, 
at Colorado Springs. 

6954. Thecesternus affinis, Lee. One specimen. 

- Cleonus 4-lineatus, C^ievr. One specimen. 
7106. Balaninus nasicus, Say. One specimen. 

Balaninus.quercus, Horn. One specimen. 

—— Acalles basalis, Zjee. One specimen. 

Tricalaphus planirostiis, Lee. n. sp. One 

specimen, described in Dr. LeConte's monograph 
•on the "Rhynchophora of N. America," p. 413. 

-— Baris sp. An undetermined species 



—— Aulobaris ibis, 2^. Three specimens. South 
Park. 

7281a. Sphonophorus vomerinus, i^., var. barid- 
ioides. 

7400. Dendroctonous terebrans, Ijce. Eight speci- 
mens, at Colorado Springs. 

SCOLYTIDiB. 

7410. Hylastes macer, Lee. One specimen. 

Hylastes longus, Lee.^ n. sp. Described in 

Dr. LeConte's " Bhyncophora," p. 389. One speci- 
men. 

Anthbibidjeb. 

Brachytarsus griseus, Lee., n. sp. Described 

on p. 405 of LeConte's " Bhyncophora." Taken in 
abundance at Girten's Sulphur Springs, in South 
Park, upon Aetinella Eiehardsonii, 

SuMMABY OF SPBCius (not including varieties). 

Cicindelid® 10 

Carabidse 42 

Dytiscidee 6 

Staphylindse 5 

SilphidfiB 4 

Dermestidse 4 

Endomychidse 1 

Erotylidce 2 

Parnidse 1 

Histeridse 5 

Trogositidee 4 

Nitidulidae 2 

Cocciuellidee 12 

Lucauidse 1 

Scarabseidse 19 

Buprestidee 15 

Elaterldce 10 

Larapyridse 6 

Telepboridse 3 

Malachidse i 4 

Cleridse 6 

Cerambycidse 40 

Spermophagid» 3 

Cbrysomeliaa) 32 

Tenebrionidee 25 

Alleculidee 1 

Antbicidse 5 

Melandryidee 2 

Mordellidse i 5 

Meloidae 15 

Oedemeridse 1 

Curculionidse 11 

Scolytidte 2 

Anthribidae 1 

Total: families, 34; species 804 



In order to furnish the means of estimating the success of our expedition in collecting 
insects, it may be stated that the number of species of coleoptera collected in Colorado 
in 1873 by the Government expedition under Lieut. Carpenter, was 165. In the summer 
of 1872 Mr. J. D. Putnam, of Davenport, Iowa, collected 250 species in the same region. 
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A LIST OF KANSAS COLEOPTERA. 



BY EDWIN A. POPENOE. 



The following list of Kansas coleoptera is merely preliminary, and is given as a basis 
for a more complete collection and more thorough study of our coleopterous fauna, which 
it is hoped will be made in the course of a few years. It is based upon the species in 
my own collection, but the list is largely increased by contributions from Prof. F. H. 
Snow, of the State University at Lawrence, to whom tfie credit belongs where Lawrence 
is given as a locality. Additional species were collected by Mr. George P. Cooper, at 
Topeka and in western Kansas, and by Mr. T. B. Ashton, at Tonganoxie. 

Acknowledgments are due to Drs. LeConte and Horn, of Philadelphia, for the deter- 
mination of many species, and to Mr. Henry Ulke, of Washington City, for similar favors. 
I also owe thanks to Mr. A. S. Johnson, of the A. T. & S. F. R. R., for opportunities 
to make collecting trips to the western part of the State, which I have several times 
enjoyed. 

The number of species included at present is about 1,200, and double the number may 
be reasonably expected after a few years longer work. 

I have given any notes on the different species, as to distribution, habits, etc., that I 
thought would be interesting or useful. 

The numbers preceding the names of species correspond to those in Crotch's Check 
List, the order and nomenclature of which is generally followed, except in the Rhynco- 
phora, where the late work of LeConte and Horn has been the guide. 

Topeka, Kansas, July 25, 1877. 



CICINDELID-E. 
Amblychila, Say. 

1. ,eylindri/ormis, Say. Taken by Mr. George 
Cooper in Gove county. That collector has fur- 
nished the following notes on the habits of this 
interesting species: *' They are chiefly nocturnal, 
and inhabit the sides and clayey banks of ravines, 
Hving in holes in the ground or side of the ravine. 
I took, in one instance, seven specimens from one 
hole, and have found two or three together since." 

A single specimen of this beetle was found by 
the writer in Webster Park, Col., June, 1876. 

Tetracua, WmI. 

9. virginica, L. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. Cre- 
puscular in habits. 

CiCINDELA, L. 

10. obsoleta, Say. "Sargent, Kas." (Cooper). 
10b. prasina, hec. "Sargent, Kaa." (Cooper). 
14. ptUchra, Say. Syracuse, Hamilton county ; 

also along line of K. P. R. W. in extreme western 
Kansas. 

156. rtigi/rons, Dej. Var. Leconiii, Hald. Law- 
rence, 

15d. Var. scuiellaru, Say. Topeka and Lawrence; 
is found along sftreams. 

18. sexguUcUa, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; .frequent ; 
prefers sunny roads and paths in woodlands. 

21. splendtda^ Hentz. Extern Kansas; common. 

22. purpurea^ Oliv. Eastern Kansas ; abundant. 
Var. Avdubonii also found with the species. 



25. generosa,Dej., Eastern Kansas; var. /ormoto, 
Say. From Dodge City west. 

27. ftUgidaj Say. Extreme western Kansas. 

28. tranquebarica, Hb. Lawrence and Topeka. 
30. dttodecimgnitcUa^ Dej. Eastern Kansas; com* 

mon on sunny banks in woodlands. 

32. repanda, Dej. Eastern Kansas; common. 

33. hiiiieoUis, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. At 
the latter locality on sand-bars in the Kansas river ', 
common. 

43. cuprascens, Lee. Lawrence, Topeka, Hutch- 
inson, and Rooks county. Is found on sand-bars 
and banks of streams. 

45. macra, Lee. With the last species, and appar- 
ently more common. 

46. spercUa, Lee. (Var.) " Dodge City." (Cooper.) 
5L pundtUata^ Fab. Abundant in Eastern Kan- 
sas. Taken also in various localities throughout 
the State. Specimens from western Kansas and 
Colorado are frequently strongly tinged with blua 
or gold-green. 

60. circumpicta, Laf. " Dodge City." (Cooper). 

65. cursUans, Lee. A few specimens of this 
species were taken by me at Morgan City, Clay 
county, in June, 1875. 

CARABIDiE. 
Omophron, Latr. 

72. americanum, Dej. Eastern Kansas. 

73. tessellatum, Say. fiow creek, in Rooks county. 
76. nitidttm, Lee. Lawrence and Bow creek. 
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Elaphrus, Fab. i 

85. ruaeariiu^ Say. Eastern Kansas; common, 

and found on the margins of streams and other 

muddy spots. 

Calosoma, Weber. 

181. externum, Say. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

134. scrtUcUory Fab. Eastern Kansas ; common ; 
climbs trees and bushes in search for its insect 
food. 

137. Sayiy Dej. Eastern Kansas; rarely found. 

138. peregrinator, Guer. Western Kansas. 

140. triate, Lee. Western Kansas. 

141. obsoletum, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 
. 142. aemUcBve, Lee. Lawrence. 

143. calidum^ Fab. Eastern Kansas; the most 
abundant speoies of the genus; very common in 
grfdn<^elds in August. 
- 147. discors, Lee. Lawrence. 

Carabus, L. 

165. serratuSf Say. Eastern Kansas. 

159. sf/lvostu,8a,y. Eastern Kansas; both species 
are rare at Topeka. 

NoMARBTUS, Lee. 

• 

166. bUobtu, Say. Eastern Kansas ; rare. 

Cychrus, jFbft. 
173. elevcUuSf Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Pasimachus, Bon. 
200. etongatuatliec. Common throughout Kansas. 
205. califomictUfChd. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

SCARITES, Fab. 
208. svbstriaitu, Hald. Lawrence. 
^ 209. svbterranetiSfF&h. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

Dyschirius, Bon. 

S20. globulonu, Say. Eastern Kansas; common. 

224. aphcericoUis, Say. Topeka and Rooks county. 

Taken burrowing in sand-bars in Bow creek. Rooks 

county. 

Clivina, Latr. 

250. dentipeSi Dej. Topeka and Lawrence. 
259. elongata, Band. Two specimens of a vari- 
ety, taken at Topeka. 
269. MptutulcUa, Fab. Eastern Kansas; common. 

SCHI20GENIUS, PtUz. 

276. lineokUus, Say. Topeka ; one specimen. 

Brachynus, Web. 
290. cyanipennis. Say. Eastern Kansas. 
296. fumans, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Panagjeus, Lair. 
807. fasciatm, Say. Lawrence and Topeka ; for- 
merly rare, but twenty specimens were taken in 
the spring of 1877; they were found under stones 
and boards, on hillsides. 

Helluomorpha, Lap. 

312. prcBtista, Dej. Eastern Kansas. 

313. laticomis, Dej. Eastern Kansas ; both spe- 
cies infrequent. 

Galerita, Fab. 

317. airipes, Lee. Eastern Kansas. 

dl8. janus, Fab. Eastern Kansas; both species 

common. 

ZuPHiUH, Lair, 

322. americanum^ Deij. Topeka; one specimen. 



Casnonia, Lair. 
Z29. pensylvanica,li. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

Leptotrachelus, Lair. 
331. dorscUiSy Fah. Eastern Kansas; infrequent, t 

LoxoPEZA, Chd. 

340. grandis, Hentz. Eastern Kansas ; common. 
Flies to a light at night. 

341. atriveniriSy Say. Eastern Kansas ; more com- 
mon than the last named, and has yery similar 

habits. 

Lebia, Lair. 

345. pulchella, Dej. Topeka ; two specimens taken 

in four years; one of these was captured flying 

around a light at night. 

349. viridis, Say. Eastern Kansas ; frequently 
brushed from weeds and flowers, and takes wing 
very readily. 

350. pumila, Dej. Topeka; one specimen. 
354. omata. Say. Lawrence. 

356. analis, Dej. Lawrence and Topeka; rare. 

DiANCHOMENA, Chd. 

359. abdominalia, Chd. Eastern Kansas. 
860. scaptdarU, Dej. Eastern Kansas ; abnndant 
under garden refuse. 

Aphelooemia, Chd. 

366. MviHata, Fab. Eastern Kansas; common. 
Found under refuse heaps in gardens and in simi- 
lar localities. 

368. divisa, Lee. Lawrence. 

Blechrus, Moisch. 

382. lineariSj Lee. Topeka ; frequent. 

384. lucidtu, Lee. Topeka; frequent. 

385. ptuiOj Lee. Topeka. 

Apemes, Lee. 
392. sinuata, Say. Topeka. 

Glycia, cm. 
394. purpurea. Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Cymindis, Latr. 

397. laiicoUis, Say. Western Kansas. 

398. brevipennis, Zimm. With the last. 

406. americana, Dej. Topeka ; one specimen. 

PiNACODERA, Schaum, 
411. plaiicoUis, Say. Topeka ; one specimen. 

Callida, Dej. 
419. punctata, Lee. Eastern Kansas; infrequent. 

Rhombodera, Eeiche. 
423. pallvpes, Lee. Topeka ; one specimen'. 

Calathus, Bon. 
427. gregarius. Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Platynus, Bon. 

456. decens. Say. Eastern Kansas. 

461. extensicoUis, Say. Eastern and middle Kan- 
sas: common. 

463. decorus, Say. With the last, and equally 
common. 

483. punctiformis, Say. Lawrence 

487. ceruginoms, Dej. Lawrence. 

498. nutans, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

508. octopunctatus, Fab. Eastern Kansas; com- 
mon. 

514. placidus, Say. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 
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520. obs^etu8t Say. Lawrence. 

EvARTHRUs, Lee. 
549. seximpresnu, Lee. Eastern Kansas. 

657. eolosnu, Lee. Eastern Kansas. 

658. sadalis, Lee. yar. corax. Lawrence and To- 
peka; frequent. 

661. substriaUu, Lee. Western Kansas ; common. 
562. eonstriettu, Say. Rooks county and Topeka. 

Pterostichus, Bon, 
605. ventrcUis, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
608. stygictu, Say. Topeka. 
616. permundtu,8^j. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 

624. Sixyi, Brulle. Eastern Kansas; common. 

625. lucublandus^ Say. With the last, but less 
common. 

629. eaiidiealis,8&y. Topeka; frequent. 

633. mtatu, Say. Topeka. 

640. erythroptu^ Dej. Lawrence. 

642. paintelU, DeJ. Eastern Kansas. 

648. femoralit, Kby. Topeka; two specimens. 

— — Two undetermined species. 

Ahara, Bon. 

678. earinata^ Lee. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 
Often found under dead animals and the like. An 
undescribed Amara ( near carinata) is found at To- 
peka and Lawrence. 

682. exarata, Dej. Eastern Kansas. 

685. laHor^ Kby. Lawrence. 

688. anj/iMta^a, Say. Lawrence. 

694. impunettcoUUt Say. Abundant throughout 
the State. 

699. fallax, Lee. Lawrence. 

702. polita^ Lee. Topeka. 

721. mtuctdtUf Say. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

Badistbr, Clairv. 

726. notatus, Hald. Topeka; under stones, etc., 
in damp places. Not common. 

DiPLOCHiLA, Brulle. 

788. laUcoUis, Lee Eastern Kansas; not com- 
mon. 

735. obtusa, Lee. Topeka; not common. Taken 
under stones on dry hillsides. 

DiCALUS, Bon. 

740. ^lendidus, Say. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 
745. sctUpiilis, Say. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 
752. elongcUtu, Dej. Eastern Kansas; common. 

Anomoolossus, cm. 

758. emarginattu, Say. Eastern Kansas ; not rare. 

759. ptuiUug, Say. Eastern Kansas; common. 

CUL^NIUS, ^071. 

764. cutivus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

765. erythroptUf Germ. Lawrence. 

766. ftucicomut Dej. Topeka. 

768. kUicollis, Say. ' Eastern Kansas ; common. 

771. liihophilus. Say. Eastern Kansas. 

774. sericetu, Forst. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

780. solUariuSf Say. Eastern Kansas; found on 
sand-bars, under driftwood. 

781. nemoralis^ Say. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 

782. pensylvanicus, Say. Eastern Slansas. 
788i tricolor, DcjJ. Lawrence. 



785. nebratkenaU, Lee. One specimen taken in 
western Kansas (Rooks Co). 

791. impuwAifrons, Say. Topeka; one specimen. 

795. tomentostu, Say. Eastern and middle Kan- 
sas; common. 

OoDES, Bon. 

805. euprcBus, Chd. - Eastern Kansas, on bars in 
Kansas River; swims readily on the surface of the 
water; not common. • 

NoTHOPus, Lee. , 

815. zabroides, Lee. Western Kansas; (Cooper.) 

Gbopinus, Lee. 

816. incrcusatus, Dej. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Cratacanthus, D^. 

818. dubius, Bv. Common throughout the State. 

Agonodbeus, Def. 

822. lineola, Fab. Eastern Kansas; common. 
824. eotfima. Fab. Eastern and middle Kansas; 
▼cAry abundant. i 

828. pavperculus, Dej. Topeka; common. 
830. te^acetUf Dej. Topeka ; frequent. 

DisooDERUS, Lee. 
834. paraUeltu, Hald. Topeka and Lawrence. 

Anisodactylus, Dfj. 

843. n»/iciM, Dej. Eastern Kansas ; abundant. 
843a. irUtii, Dej. Eastern Kansas. 

844. pinguis, Lee. Lawrence. 

845. dulcicoUis, Laf. Topeka. 

846. carbonariu8,S&j. Eastern Kansas ; common. 
860. baltimorensis. Say. Eastern Kansas ; abun- 
dant. 

871. sericeiu, Harris. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

Xestonotus, Lee. 

872. lugvbris, Dej. Topeka ; two specimens. 

Spongofus, Leo. 

873. vertUalU, Lee. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

Amphasia, Newm. 

874. interstUialis, Say. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

Anisotabsus, Chd. 

878. terminaltu, Say. Eastern Kansas; common. 

879. agUis, Dej. Topeka; rare.. 

Gynamdropus, D^. 
886. hylacis, Say. Lawrence. 

Bradycellus, Er. 
888. dichrotu, Dej. Lawrence. 

890. atUumnalis, Say. Lawrence. 

891. badiipennu, Hald. Topeka; rare. 

892. atrimedius. Say. Topeka ; rare. 
900. rupestrU, Say. Lawrence. 

Sblenopiiorus, DtQ. 
917. troglodytes, Dej. Western Kansas. 

Harpalus, LcUr. 
924. errcUicus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
926. amputatus, Say. Western Kansas ; also, To- 
peka. One specimen. 

928. caliginostu, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; very com- 
mon. 

929. fauntu, Say. Lawrence. 

932. pensylvaniew, Dej. Eastern Kansas; yery 
common in autumn. 
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938. eampar, Lee. Easiero Kansas ; equally com- 
mon with the last named. 

934. erythroptu, Dej. Topeka ; not rare. 

940. herbivagtts. Say. Eastern Kansas; yery com- 
mon. 

946. caiUus, Dej. Lawrence. 

963. Usttaeetu, Lee. Western Kansas, along the 
Arkansas river. Five specimens, taken by the 
writer in different localities. 

Stekolopuus, Dej, 
976. eonjunettu,8aj . Eastern Kansas ; very abun- 
dant in winter and spring. 
982. ochropeziu, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Patrobus, Dej. 
992. UmgicomUy Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 

Bbmbidium, Lair. 

1026. inaqualef Say. Eastern Kansas; not com- 
mon. 

1029. eot^ndiZy Say. Eastern Kansas and Rooks 
county; common. 

1037. chalceum, Dej. Topeka. 

1072. pidpetj Kby. Lawrence. 

1080. eordcUum, I^c. Great Spirit salt spring, 
Mitchell county. 

1090. doraale, Say. La wire nee. 

1097. intermedium, Kby. Eastern Kansas; com- 
mon. Also taken by me at Great Spirit spring. 

1100. pidum, Lee. Eastern Kansas. 

1102. coniractum, Say. Topeka. 

texanum, Chd. ( Mss.) A species so named 

by Dr. LeConte is not rare at Topeka. 

1119. qttadrimacxdahtm, L. Topeka ; common. 

1122. laevigatum^ Say. Extern Kansas ; not com- 
mon. 

Tachys, Ziegler. 

1129. seituliUf Lee. Lawrence. 
1143. nanus, Gyll. Lawrence. 
1145. flavicauda, Say. Topeka. 

1148. tripunctatus, Say. Topeka. 

1149. tn'vax, Lee. Lawrence. 

1156. incurvus, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 
1160. dolostu, Lee. Topeka ; common. 

Perioompsus, Lee. 
1165. ephippiattu, Say. Lawrence and Topeka; 
rare. My only specimen was taken from the mud 
on the bank of a small stream. 

HALIPLIDJE. 
Haliplus, Lair. 
1175. triopns. Say. Topeka. 
One undetermined species. 

CNEMIDOTU8, £!r. 

1183. duodecimpunckUus, Say. Lawrence and To- 
peka; rare. 

DYTISCID.E. 
Eretes, Lap. 
1185. ttidieus, Linn. Smoky Hill river. (Cooper.) 

Hydroporus, Civ. 
1210. nubUus, Lee. Topeka and Great Spirit 
Spring. 
1238. mixius, Lee. Topeka; infreqaent. 
1240. vittatus, Lee. Topeka; two specimens. 
1246. modestuSf Aube. Topeka. 



Cybistbb, Curt. 

1273. flmbriolaius, Say. Topeka and Rooks county; 

common. 

Laocophilus, Leuch. 

1277. maculosus. Germ. Eastern Kansas. 

1278. fcueiatu*, Aube. Topeka ; very common. 

1279. proximus, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. 

AciLius, Leach. 
1288. mediattu, Say. Topeka ; a single specimen. 

Graphodkrrs, Esch. 
1294. liberus, Say. Extern Kansas. 

COLYMBETBS, Clv. 

1300. seulptilis, Harris. Extern Kansas. 

Dytiscus, L. 
1316. hyhridut, Aube. Lawrence and Topeka. 

CopTOTOMUs, Say. 
1338. interrogaius, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

COPELATUS, Er. 

1340. glyphictu, Say. Lawrence. 

1341. Chevrolatii, Aube. Topeka; three specimens. 

Gaurodytbs, Thorns. 
1346. UBniolatus, Harr. Lawrence. 
1369. slagninus, Say. Topeka ; infrequent. 
One undetermined species. 

GYRINID.E. 
Dineutes, MaeL. 
1389. assimilis, Aube. Rooks county and eastern 
Kansas; abundant. 

Gyrinus, L. 
1409. analis, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
1412. mintUtu^ Fab. Topeka; one specimen. 

HYDROPHILID.fi. 
Helophorus, Fhb. 
1423. lineatus, Say. Topeka. 

Hydrochus, Leach. 
1426. scabraius, Muls. Topeka ; frequent. 
1437. simplex, Lee. Topeka. 

Hydrophilus, Oeqg^, 

1448. watus, H. and G. Lawrence. 

1449. triangularis, Say. Eastern Kansas; com- 
mon. 

Tropisternus, Sol. 

1450. nimbatus. Say. Extern and middle Kan- 
sas; common. Specimens were taken by me from 
the Great Spirit spring. 

1455. glaber, Hbst. Less common than the last, 
and found in the same localities. 

Hydrocharis, Lair. 
1461. obtusatus. Say. Eastern and middle Slan- 
sas; Great Spirit spring; common. 

Brrosds, Leach. 

1476. in/uscatus, Lee. Lawrence. 

1477. striatus. Say. Topeka;, not common. 

Laocobius, Er. 
1480. agilis, Rand. Topeka and Rooks county. 

CUiETARTHRIA, Steph. 

1485. pallida, Lee. Rooks county. 
Philuydrus, Sol. 

1496. einetus. Say. Lawrence. 

1497. diffutust Lee. Lawrence. 
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r, Lac. Eul«rn ] 






An uTid«(«rmlDed Bpecies. Lawrence. 

STAPHYLIHID*:. 
Falagrc*, Ltach. 
ISM. dtiKda. Er. Topeka. 
1BS7. toBolula. Er. Topeka ; freqneat. 

JV.Q). Topcka. 

K(IPLASDII[A,i>. 

S.tp. Topek». 

HOHIIOTA, Manyi. 

\ Bpeclea, taken at Topeka, j 



1656. data. Lee. Rare ; taken at ToDgaaoile, b; 
Ht. T. B. Aihton ; a ilngle specimen found bf me, 
al Pueblo, CotoradD. 



1801. Jnrmoiiu, 



Qrar. Eaatein Kann 
. Topeka. 

16T4. oimda, Er. Topeka. 
1170. iUtimilH, Er, Topekn 



1C66. SIMa, G: 



1888. ri^pAoUM,!.. Topeka. 

COFIOJ^RUS, Kr. 
1891. piiri«ip«BBii, Lee. Top«ka. 
1882. nmfrlCHfui, t:r Topi^ka. 

An uai]iiteruiiuelg[|pclr». Topeka. 

TlCHiPOBUB, Ona. 
17M./0MnH,8ar. Topeka. 
ITOe. tnnmeM, F. Topaka, 
1712. duT/nitieiutui, L, Topeka. 
171S. maciilipnmiii, Ltc. Topeka. 

COHOBOlli, Kt. 

17U. bwale.llr. Tupeks freqiii^nt, 

TwouQdeserlLfd spMlea. Tu|iska. 

Bui.srroBRTS, /.wicl. 
17!6. eiiutiti, 9j»t. Topeka; twoapeclma 









One unileserlliHlnpi'tios, Topeka. 

llUHDlus, fiffjiA. 
HM/uJirMw, Kuh, LiirFenci^and Topeka. 

An uniiesoribedapculfa, Topeka. 



. LiattculiLiDsaa; cmnmoa. 
raT. Eaalern Eanaaa ; com- 



1781. vyilpinui. Nordin, Eastern Kaoau. 
178! /cunifor.Urav. ToppkaandLiwreDCt 
1784. tamealiavtfim Efuslern Kaaau. 
i,jV»w(ni. 

U02. cyimiitenMa, FiLb. Eastern Kaniaa; tonnd 
nfungUnd jiiletajdiig vegetable matter. 
1806. co»ifM,Er. T(i|icka hvu ii]iraineu3 
ISOT. &««iHciu, Er. Topeka; cammoD. 
1818. poHfoItu, GraT. Topeka. 
1830. rAuracuMu, OrBV. Law re Dce and Topeka. 
18Z2. mlconi.drai. Tnjwka. 
1824. bnmiieui, OnT Topeka. 

Topeka; baathehab- 



1SS7. paderoiia, Lee. Topeka. 

(ii-ROirYi'NUa,;.cu(r*, 
1849, ftiiluUta, Hiy. Topeka, 
1894, jiiurfflu, Saclise, Topeka. 

An undeterni! cdBpetiea. Lawrenee. 

One uDdcucrlbedipeeles, Topeka. 

DiocHDB, Br. 
1864. SchatanU, Kl. Topeka, 

I,ATI(R011IfM,G™v, 
1869. purKOraUt, Kby, Lawrence. 
1878. Arenpenne, Lee. Topeka. 
1819, imiffiuicuhm.diJiT Tup«kaand lAwrence. 

ThreeuiidiMc^nhcdapeclca. Topeka. 

(HtJTuFiiiM.-Vunn. 
1832. badiwn, Urai. Topeka. 
1884. bimlor, Gtot. EaiUrn Kausaa. 
1B8S, paUipti. Grav. Eaatern Kanau. 
1890. taitbriaila, Nordm. Topeka. 
Ei7otLi;s, Ltoch. 

1896, angularlt, Er. Topeka. 

1897. deiualui, Say. Topeka. 



AnundEicrlbr^daii 






. Topeka. 



Topeka. 
1902. amftaem. Say. Topeka and Uiirrenco. 

scAroMa, Grav. Topeka. 

SuKiua, SttpA. 
190S. Imghiioilm, Miiiiii. Topeka; abundant In 
Ibefall, irinterani^spHHb'iUiiilL'rJlouiaiuidbaarda. 

1914. OUaraHai. Grav, Eaatern Kanaaa; com- 
1921. ipscui. Luc Topeka; notcommon. 

1927. tolon. Say. Topeka ; one Hpecinien. 

1932. ttngiem. Say. Topeka. 

1983. aXmu. Er. Topeka. 

1934. e^entu. Er. Topeka ; not rare In wlnlai 

1949. coUenu, Er. Topeka. 

jy. ip. Topeka. 

EufnuETua, Grac. 
\Wl, amtritanm.Et. Topeka; 
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OXYPORUS, F. 

1957. fy^lpenniSf Lee. Topeka; rare. 

1969. sfygieutf Say. Topeka ; one specimen. 

OsOBius, Lair. 
1963. latipes, Grav. Topeka and Lawrence; fre- 
quent. 

Blbdius, Leach. 

1968. rvhiginonUf Er. Lawrence. 
1976. anntUarii, Lee. Topeka. 

OxYTELUS, Oram. 
1992. seulptus, Grav. Topeka. 
1998. insignitust Grav. Topeka. 
—— An undetermined species. Topeka. 

Apocbllus, JBr. 

- N. tp. Topeka. 

Tbogophlcbus, Mann, 

Two new species. Topeka. 

Anthophaous, Qrav. 
»— One undetermined species. Topeka. 

Olophrum, Er. 
2028. rotundieoUe, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 

Omalium, Orav. 
— - One undetermined species. Topeka. 

Glyptoma, Er. 
2078. costaUt Er. Topeka; one specimen. 

PSELAPHID^. 

Tmesiphorus, Lee. 
2098. cosialis, Lee. Topeka; frequent under de- 
cayed logs. 

Ctbnistes, Heich. 

2096. pulvereuSf Lee. Topeka. 

Bryaxis, Leach. 

Several utdetermined species. Topeka. 

SILPHID^. 

SiLPHA, Linn. 
2176. marginaia, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; common. 
2181. pusltUala, Hersch. Topeka ; a single speci- 
men. 
2188. americana, 0\iv. E^astern Kansas; frequent. 

2184. orbicoUis, Say. Eastern Kansas; infre- 
quent. 

2185. tomentosa, Web. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 

Peltis, Oeoff. 

2187. aurinamensU^ Fab. Elastern Kansas; com- 
mon. 

2188. lapponica, Hb. Lawrence. 

2192. noveboracensist Forst. Eastern Kansas ; com- 
mon. 
2198. incBqtialis, Fab. Eastern Kansas; common. 

2194. truncaia, Say. Western Kansas. 

2195. ramosa, Say. "Fort Dodge and west." 
(Cooper.) 

2196. americana, L. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 

Choleva, Lair. 
2206. opa^a, Say. Eastern Kansas; rare. 

Catops, Payk. 
2218. brunneipennis, Mann. Topeka; one speci- 
men. 

CtoLENis, Er. 

2246. itnpunckUa, Lee. Topeka; one specimen. 



SCYDM.ffiNID^. 
ScYDMiBNUS, Latr. 

An undetermined species ; Topeka. 

CORYLOPHID^. 
Obthopebus, /StepA. 
2309. glabert Lee. 

Sacium, Lee. 
-' — An undetermined species ; Topeka. 

SCAPHIDIID.®. 

.SCAPHIDIUM, OliV. 

2825. quadriguUcUumy Say. Eastern Kansas. 
2327. piceum, Mels. Topeka ; two specimens. 

ScAPHisoMA, Leach. 
2833. amvexum. Say. Topeka. 
»— An undetermined species ; Topeka. 

ToxiDiUM, Lee. 
2339. gammaroidesy Lee. Topeka; frequent. 

L A T R I D 1 1 D .«: . 
Latbidius, Hb. 

An undetermined species is common at To- 
peka. 

DERM EST ID iB. 

Dbbmestes, Linn, 

2392. monnoro/tM, Say. Throughout liie State. 

2393. Mannerheimii^JjOQ. Topeka. 

2394. fasciahu, Lee. Lawrence. 

2395. nvbUus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

2400. ptUohoTj Lee. Eastern Kansas ; rare. 

2401. lardarius, Linn. Eastern Kansas; intro- 
duced. Not common. 

2403. bieolor, Fab. Lawrence. 

2404. maculeUus, Deg. Lawrence. 

Attagenus, Lair. 
2406. megcUoma, Fab. Eastern KUnsas; frequent. 

Tbogodbbma, Lair. 
2418. tarsalis, Mels. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 
This and the preceding are very destructive in Def- 
lections of bird-skins or insects. 

Cbyptobhopalum, Ouer. 
2424. picicome^ Lee. Topeka. 

Anthrenus, Oeoff. 
2428. thoracieus, Mels. Topeka. 
2430. varius. Fab. Topeka. 

ENDOMYCHID.aE. 
Lycopbrdina, Latr. 
2435. ferrugineay Lee. Eastern Kansas. 

Mycetina, Mui». 
2439. vittata, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Endomychus, Bellw. 
2451. biguOaius, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Alexia, Sleph. 
2456. minor, Cr. Topeka. 

TRITOMIDJE. 
Tritoma, Oeoff. 
2^1. pundatua, Say. Eastern Kansas; not com- 
mon. 
2458. flexuonu, Say. Eastern Kansas ; firequent. 
2463. pltiripunctatus, Lee. Topeka ; rare. 

Cryptophagus, JPayk. 

An undetermined species. - Topeka. 
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LlTARGUS, Er. 

2472. didesmus, Say. Topeka ; Arequent. 

Typhcka, Curt. 
2474. fumata^ L. Lawrence. 

CIOIDJE. 

CIS, Latr. 

Three undetermined species, taken at To- 
peka. 

EROTYLIDiE. 

Langubia, Latr. 

2605. bicoloTj Fab. Eastern Kansas. Var. jnino- 
tieoUiSf Say, is common on OaccUia tuberosa. 

2506. Mozardif Latr. Eastern Kansas ; not rare. 

2509. angtutata, Bv. Lawrence. 

2509a. trifcuciata, Say. Eastern Kansas; found 
under stones in early spring ; rare. 

2512. Leconieit Crotch. Eastern Kansas ; rare. 

\ Dacnb, Latr. 

2515. quixdrimaculata, Say. Topeka; one speci- 
men. 

Htpodacnb, Lee. 

— - punetata, Lee. Topeka and Lawrence. 

Mboalodacnb, Ctr. 
2617. faseiata, Fab. Lawrence. 

IscHTBUS, Lae. 
2520. quadripuneiaiusy Oliv. Eastern Kansas. 

Mtcotbetus, Lae. 
2524. pu/cAra, Say. Topeka; taken, from under 
walnut bark; rare. 

Cybtotbiplax, Or, 
2630. atriventriSy Lee. Topeka ; three specimens. 
2532. unicolort Say. Eastern Kansas; common. 

Tbiplax, Hb. 
2537. thoraeiea, Say. Eastern Kansas ; common. 
2640. flavieoUis, Lac. Topeka; one specimen. 

ATOMABIIDJB. 

TOMABUS, Lec. 
2662. pulcheUtu, Lec. Topeka. 

Atomabia, St^h. 
2573. tphipptaia, Zimm. Topeka ; common. 

Ephistbmus, Sleph. 
2674. (gpiocUis, Lec. Topeka. 

LoBEBUS, Lec. 
2576. impresaus, Lec. Topeka. 

SiLVANDS, Lair. 

2579. advena, Waltl. Topeka. 
' 2580. surinamensiStlADn. Topeka; common; in- 
festing mills and granaries. 

2682. planattUt Qerm. Topeka; under bark. 

CUCUJIDJE. 

Catogenus, Westw. 
2592. rtf/'iM, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Cucujus, Fab. 
2594. clavipes, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

LiBMOPHLiBUS, Lap. 

2698. bigutkUus, Say. Lawrence. 

TJliota, Lair. 
2610. dubia. Fab. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 



BITOMIDiE. 

BiTOMA, ffb. 

2614. 3trialus, Mels. Eastern Kahsas. 

Tbogoxylon, Lec. 
2618. paraUelcpipedumt Mels. Lawrence. 

COLYDIIDiE. 
Synchytodbs, Or. 

2626. quadriguttata, Say. Topeka. 

EuDESMA, Lee. 

2627. unduUUa^ Mels. Topeka. 

Synchita, HeUw. 

2628. granulala. Say. Topeka. 

2629. nigripenniSf Lec. Lawrence. 

CiooNES, Curt. 
2633. marginalis, Mels. Topeka. 

Colydium, Fabr. 
2642. /<n«o2a, Say. Topeka. 

BOTHBIDEBES, JV. 

2646. geminattu, Say. Topeka. 

PHILOTHEBMUS, iil450. 

2652. gldbrictUus, Lec. Topeka. 

Cebylon, ixi/r. 
2654. oagtaneumt Say. Topeka. 

BHYSSODID^. 
Bhyssodes, Daltn. 
8657. exaraitu, 111. Eastern Kansas. 

RHIZOPHAGIDiE. 
Bhizophaqus, iSTb. 
2663. bipunetcUtUt Say. Topeka; two specimens. 

Hespbbob.£Nus, Lec. 
2670.* ruflpet, Lec. Lawrence. 

MONOTOMA, Ifb.' 
2673. ftUvipeSt Mels. Lawrence. 

TROGOSITID-ffl. 

Alyndbia, JSV. 

2684. cylindriea, Sery. Tonganozie, Lawreneei 

Topeka. 

Tenebbioides, Pall. 

2686. mauritanica, L. Topeka. 

2688. eorticalis, Mels. Eastern Kansas. 

2693. co^tonea, Mels. Topeka ; a single specimen, 

taken under bark. 

2693a. laticollis, Horn. Topeka and Lawrence. 

26935. oibsouraj Horn. Topeka. 

NITIDULIDiE. 

Tbixaqus, Kiig. 

2705. unicolort Say. Topeka; taken on flowers 

of Comus. 

Cebcus, Laiv. 

2710. abdominalis, Er. Topeka and Lawrence. 

Cabpopiiilus, Steph. 
2726. hemipterus, Linn. Topeka. 
2728. rt^fiu, Murr. Western Kansas. 

Epub^a, Br. ' 

2752. rt^fa, Say. Easteyrn Kansas; an undeter- 
mined species; Lawrence. 

NiTIDULA, Ibbv. 

2753. biptutulata, li. Eastern Kansas; common. 

2754. ruflpe^t L. Lawrence. 
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2755. ziczaCj Say. Throughout Kansas, varying 
greatly in size ; common. 

Pbometopia, Er. 

2756. aexmaculata, Say. E^astern Kansas. 

Omosita, Er. 
2760. coion, L. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

Phbkolia, Er. 
2762. grotsa, Fab. Eastern Kansas. Found in 
ftiBgi and in decayed wood ; frequent. 

Meliobthbs, Steph. 
276i( «(evu«. Lee. 

Pallodes, Er. 
2783. silaceus, Er. Topeka; in fungi. 

Cryptarcha, Shuck. 
2785. ampkif Er. Lawrence. 

PiTYOPHAGUS, Shuck. 

2788. quadrigtUicUus, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; com- 
mon. 

PHALACRID^. 

Phalacrus, Payk. 
2806. politus^ Mels. Topeka ; frequent. 

Olibrus, Er. 
2817. con«tmi/i«, Msh. Topeka; common. 
2819. nitidus, Mels. Topeka; very abundant 
throughout the year. 
One undetermined species ; Topeka. 

COCCINELLID^. 
Epilachna, Redl. 
borealis, Fab. Lawrence. 

Meqilla, MuU. 
2823. maculata, DeG. Eastern Kansas ; occurs in 
great numbers. The most abundantly repr^ented 
species of the family in this section. 

HiPPODAMIA, Chev, 

2830. glacialis, Fab. Throughout the State; com- 
mon, and varies much in the black elytral mark- 
ings. A specimen in my cabinet has the markings 
united into a broad, black triangle, with a small 
central red dot. Others have three small black 
dots disposed in a triangle. 

2832. convergens, Guer. Common throughout 
Kansas. The most abundant coccinellid in West- 
ern Kansas, where it occurs on Helianthus and 
other coarse, strong-scented herbs. Specimens with 
Immaculate elytra are frequent. 

2836. tridecimpunctata, L. Eastern Kansas; not 
common. 

2837. parenthesis, Say. Eastern and Western 
Kansas; infrequent at Topeka. 

COCCINELLA, Linn. 

2847. novemnotcUa, Hb. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

2848. quinquenotaUiy Kby. Western Kansas. 

Cycloneda, Or. 

2853. sanguinea, L. Eastern and middle Kansas; 
very abundant. 

2854. oculata, Fab. Topeka ; frequent. 

2854a. abdominalis, Say. Eastern and middle 

Kansas; occurs with the last in about the same 

numbers. 

Adalia, MtUs. 

2856. bipunctata, Linn. Lawrence. 



Anatis, MtUs. 
2862. quindeeimpunctcUa^ Oliv. Eastern Kansas. 

Chilocorus, Leach. 

2869. bivulnerus, Muls. Eastern Kansas; fre- 
quent. 

ExocHOMus, Redt. 

tripuslulcUus, DeG. Topeka. 

(Eneis, MuU. 
2784. pusilla, Lee. Topeka. 

Brachyacamtha, Muls. 

2876. dentipes, Fab. Eastern Kansas; common. 

2877. ursina, F. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 
2877c. basaiis, Mels. Lawrence. 

Hyperaspis, Chev. 
2882. finibriolata, Mels. Topeka ; Books county. 
2889. proba, Say. Lawrence. 
2892. lugubriSj Rand. Topeka. 
2894. undulata, Say. Topeka. 
2896. annexa, Lee. Western Kansas. 

SCYMNUS, Kiig. 
2904. flavifrons, Mels. Lawrence. 

2919. hcemorrhous, Lee. Topeka. 

2920. caudcUis, Lee. Topeka. 

Three undetermined species. Topeka. 

PARNID^. 
Helichus, Er. 

2975. lithophilus, Germ. Lawrence. 

2976. fastigiatus, Say. Topeka. 

2977. striatus, Lee. Topeka ; rare. 

HETEROCERID^. 
Hbterocerus, MU>. 
8014. UnibatuSj Kies. 
3016. paUidus, Bay. Topeka and Rooks county. 

Three other species. 

HISTERID^. 
HoLOLEPTA, Payk. 
3023. fossulariSy Say. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

HiSTEB, L. 

3032. biplagiatus, Lee. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

3033. Vlkeij Horn. Western Kansas. 
3037. Harrisii, Kby. Eastern Kansas. 
3039. interrvptus, Bv. var. Topeka. 

3049. abbreviatus. Fab. Topeka ; frequent. 

3053. depurator. Say. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

3055. incertus, Mars. Topeka. 

3059. defecttis, Lee. Topeka. 

3063. sedecimsiriatus, Say. Eastern Kansas ; com- 
mon. 

3065. americanus, Payk. Eastern Kansas ; com- 
mon. 

3068. nubUus, Lee. Topeka. 

3069. pollutus, Lbc. Lawrence. 

3073. subrotundus. Say. Topeka and Rooks 
county; common. 

3074. vemus, Say. Topeka. 

3076. carolinus, Payk. Eastern Kansas; under 
elm bark ; common. 

3077. Leconteiy Mars. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Epibbus, Er. 
3090. pulicariusy Er. Topeka. 

Tbibalus, Er. 
3094. americanuSf Lee. Topeka. 
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Paromalus, Er, 

3103. ettriaiuSf Lee. Topeka. 

3104. conjuncius, Say. Topeka. 
3107. lU'itriatus, Steph. Topeka. 
3114. bUtriatus, Er. Topeka. 

Dendbophilus, Leach. 
3116. pundukUtu, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 

Saprinus, Leach. 

3119. ratundattuSf Kug. Lawrence and Topeka. 

3131. lugeru, Er. Topeka and western Kansas. 

3133. pensylvanicus, Pk. Throughout Kansas ; 
common. Western specimens seem to have the 
metallic hues brightest. 

3138. auimiliSi Payk. Throughout Kansas. 

3141. placidug, Er. Topeka. 

Bacanius, Lee. 
3186. misellus, Lee. Topeka. 

LUCANID^. 

Luc AN us, L, 

3202. elaphw, F. Lawrence. 

3203. (toma, Thunb. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

3204. placidus, Say. Eastern Kansas; common. 

DORCUS, McL. 

3207. parallelust Say. Topeka and Lawrence ; 

rare. 

Platycerus, Geoff. 

3208. guercus^ Web. Eastern Kansas. 

Cerucuus, McL. 
3213. piceia, Web. Eastern Kansas. 

Pass ALUS, Fab, 

3216. comultu, Fab. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 
SCABABiEIDJE. 

Canthon, Boff. 
3228. viridU, Bv. Topeka ; rare. 
3230. huds(miast Forst. Throughout Kansas ; 
abundant at Topeka. 

Chosridium, Lep. 

3233. histeroidesy Web. Eastern Kansas. 

CoPRis, Geoff. 

3234. Carolina, Linn. Eastern Kansas ; rare. 
8237. anaglypticus, Say. Eastern Kansas; com- 
mon. 

3238. mimittu, Dru. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

PlIANiBUS, McL. 

3241. cam^ex, Linn. Eastern Kansas ; abundant. 

3242. triangularis, Say. Lawrence; rare. Speci- 
mens sent me by Mr. (Jr. F. Gaumer. 

Onthophagus, Latr. 
3244. laiebrostu, Fab. Eastern and middle Kan- 
sas; common. 

pensylvanicus, Hn. Eastern Kansas. 

Apuodius, III. 
3259. Jimetaritu, L. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 
3268. granarius, L. Topeka and Lawrence. 

3274. serval, Say. Lawrence. 

3275. inquinaltu, Hb. Topeka; frequent. 

3282. rubeoltu, Bv. Topeka ; rare. 

3283. stercoronu, Mels. Eastern Kansas. 

3291. concavus, Say. Eastern Kansas ; infrequent. 
3293. aUematus, Hn. Lawrence. 



3296. bicolor, Say. Eastern Kansais. 

3299. /emoro/if, Say. Eastern Kansas; abupdant. 

3302. oblongus, Say. Topeka. 

At^nius, Barr, 
3309. robuatiu, Horn. Topeka; rare. 
3311. gracUis, Mels. Topeka ; one specimen. 
3313. stercorator, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 
3319. abditus, Hald. Lawrence. 

Bhtssemus, MuU. 

new species. Topeka; found in pools left 

after rain. 

BOLBOCER^s, Kby. 

3351. farcius, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

3352. lazarus, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

ODONTiEUS, Klug. 

3353. filicomis, Say. Eastern Kansas ; rare. 

Geotrtpbs, Lair. 
4357. aplendidus. Fab. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

3359. Egeriei,QtQim. Eastern Kansas; common. 

3360. qpaous, Hald. Eastern Kansas; infrequent. 

Glcbotus, Germ. 
3367. opAodioidej, 111. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

Tbox, Fid). 
3375. pustulattu, Lee. Eastern Kansas. 

3377. svberostis, Fab. Lawrence and Topeka. 

3378. morsus, Lee. Lawrence. 

3379. punctaius, Germ. Eastern and western 
Kansas; common. 

3381. SonorcB. Topeka; common. 

3383. porcaliM, Say. Lawrence. 

3384. luberculatus, DeG. Eastern Kansas. 

3386. /oveicoUis, Harold. Lawrence. 

3387. terrestris. Say. Topeka. 

3388. capiUai'iSfS^Y. Topeka; frequent. 
3390. aequalis, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
3394. atrox, Lee. Topeka ; two specimens. 

Serica, McL. 
3429. vespertina, Sch. Eastern Kansas. 
3436. sericea, 111. Eastern Kansas. 

Macrodactylus, Latr. 
3445. subspinosus, F. (?) Topeka. 

DlPLOTAXlS, Kby. 

3469. frondicola. Say. Eastern Kansas ; common. 
Phyllophaoa, Harris. 

3502. congrua, Lee. Topeka and Lawrence. 

3503. ftUUis, Lee. Lawrence. 

3504. fusca, Frohl. Eastern Kansas.- 
3504d. puncticollis, Bl. Eastern Kansas. 
3504e. Drakii, Kby. Lawrence. 

micans, Lee. Lawrence. 

3512. cognaia, Burm. Lawrence. 

3513. fraiema, Harr. Lawrence. 

3516. calceata, Lee. Lawrence. 

3517. marginalis, Lee. Lawrence. 

3518. crassissima, Bl. Books county. 
3520. rugosa, Mels. Lawrence. 
3523. ilicis, Kn. Lawrence. 

3527. hirticula, Kn. Eastern Kansas. 

3528. hirsuta, Kn. Lawrence. 

3540. crenuicUa, Frohl. Eastern Kansas. 

3543. rubiginosa, Lee. Lawrence. 

3547. tristis, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; common. 
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T06TBOOPTBBA, Bl. 
8664. tanceotata^ Say. Bare at Topeka, but very 
common in middle and western Kansas. 

Macranoxia, Or. 
8666. Sdmmondi, Lee. Bare at Topeka ; common 
in middle Kansas. 

Anomala, Kceppe, 

8677. variant, Fab. Eastern Kansas; common. 

8678. mjniito, Burm. Eastern Kansas ; less com- 
mon than the last. 

8681. 5inota/a, Gyll. Topeka and western Kansas ; 
frequent. 
8684. marginaUiy Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Stbiooderma, Bm. 

8688. artorieolaj Fab. Western Kansas; quite 
rare at Topeka. 

Pblidnota, MeL. 

8689. punctata, L. Eastern Kansas ; common. ^ 

COTALPA, Bm. 

WSS. laniffera,h. Eastern Kansas; not common. 

8696. ursina, Hn. "Topeka, (?) but without 
doubt from Kansas." (Cooper.) 

(^CLOOEPHALA, Lotr. 

8697. immaetUata, Burm. Eastern Kansas ; very 
abundant. 

CHAIiBPUS, McL. 

3607. traehypygutj Bm. Eastern Kansas ; rare. 

Another species, " more strongly punctured 

than obsolettu" (Lee.), size of Ligynu relicttu (Say.) 

Dodge City. 

LiQYRUS, Bm. 

8609. gibbostu, DeG. Throughout Kansas; very 
abundant at Topeka, burrowing at the roots of the 
cocklebur {JTarUhium). 

3612. relicttu. Say. Eastern Kansas; common 
about manure piles. 

POLTM(ECH(JS, Lee. . 

3620. brevipes, Lee. Lawrence. 

Xylobyctbs, Hope. 
8621. satynu, Fab. Topeka and Lawrence. 

SxBATEons, Hope. 
9622. antcBus, Fab. "Topeka." (Cooper.) 

Dynastbs, Kby. 
'8627. <%M*,Linn. "Smoky Hill river." (Cooper.) 

Phileubus, Latr. 
8631. valgus, F. Eastern Kansas. 

Allobhina, Bm. 

3636. nitida, L. Neodesha. (Snow.) 

EUBYOMIA, Bm. 

8639. melancholica,GoTy. Eastern Kansas; abun- 
dant; often found gouging ripe fruit in company 
with £!. inda, and other beetles. 

3640. sepulchralis, Fab. Lawrence. 

8646. Kemii, Hald. Western Kansas ; common. 
A black variety, less common than the species, is 
found with it in flowers of drsium and Argemone. 

3646. inda, L. Eastern Kansas; abundant. 

8660. fulgida, F. Blaster n Kansas ; frequent ; 
found on Ascelpias comuti. 

8661. areola, Fab. Extreme western Kansas; 
found on thistle-heads. 



Crbmastochilus, Kn, 
3669. Knochii, Lee. Eastern Kansas ; frequentb 

OSMODEBMA, Lep. 

8666. eremicola, Kn. Eastern and middle Kan- 
sas; infrequent. 

Tbichius, libb. 
3672. affinig. Gory. Eastern Kansas; common. 

Valgus, Scriba. 
3674. canalieulatus, F. Eastern Kansas; in rot- 
ten wood and under logs. 

BUPBESTIDiE. 
Chalcophoba, Sol. 
368^ virginiensis, Drvi. "Topeka." (Cooper.) 
3684. liberta, Germ. " Topeka." (Cooper.) 

3687. campeslrit. Say. Lawrence. 

PSILOPTEBA, Sol. 

3688. Drummondi, Lap. "Dodge City, and west- 
ward to Pueblo, Col." (Cooper.) 

DiCBBCA, JStch. 
3692. obtcura, Fab.(?) Lawrence. 
3692a. lurida. Fab. Topeka and Lawrence. 

P<EciLONOTA, Eseh. 

3707. eyanipes. Say. Two specimens sent me from 
Tonganoxie, collected there by Mr. Ashton. 

3708. ferrea, Mels. Lawrence. 

BuPBESTis, lAnn. 

3711. rvfipes, Oliv. Eastern and- middle Kansas; 
rare. 

3713. confluens, Say. A few specimens taken by 
me at Stockton, Books county, on acottonwood log. 

3719a. Langii, Mann. "Topeka." (Cooper). 

CiNYBA, Lap. 
3727. gracUipes, Mels. Lawrence. 

Melanophila, Esch, 
3732. longipet. Say. "Very abundant on Smoky 
Hill river in August." (Cooper.) 

Anthaxia, JEsch. 

3740. viridicornis. Say. Lawrence. 

3741. virid^frons. Gory. Lawrence. 

Chbysobothbis, Esch. 

3747. femorala, Lee. Eastern Kansas; very 
abundant, and is the parent beetle of the destruc- 
tive " flat-headed borer." 

3747c. Lesu>euri, Gory. Western Kansas. 

3764. sexsignaXa, Say. Lawrence. 

3767. azurea, Lee. var. Lawrence. 

ACMAODEBA, Esch. 

3791. pulchella, Hb. Lawrence. 
3791b. mixta, Lee. Eastern Kansas ; common, and 
found on heads of Lepachys. 
3796. culta, Web. Eastern Kansas; common. 

Ptosima, Sol. 
3799. gibbicollis. Say. Eastern Kansas ; not com- 
mon. 

Aqbilus, Sol. 

3808. fulgens, Lee. Lawrence. . 

3809. otiosus, Say. Lawrence. 

3809&. dtifectus, Lee. Lawrence and Topeka. 

3810. diffleilis, Gory. Lawrence. 

3811. bilineatus, Weber. Topeka. 
3816. fdllax. Say. Lawrence. 
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8816. irUerruptuSf Lee. Lawrence. 
8821. actUipennis, Mann. Topeka. 
3825. politusy Say. Lawrence. 

Brachys, Sol. 
8889. <e««etoto,Fab. A single specimen taken by 
me at Topeka. 

8841. (Brosa^ Mels. Topeka ; three specimens, 

8842. cerugifhsOf Gory. Lawrence. 

THROSCIDiE. 
Dbapbtes, Eedl. 
8865. geminattu, Say. Topeka; one specimen. 
3856. quadripusttUatus, Bonv. Topeka. 

ELATEBIDiE. 
Stbthon, Lee. 
8865. peetorostUt Lee. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Dbltombtopus, Bv. 
3866. amcenicomis, Say. Lawrence. 

Fornax, Lep. 
8874. badiuSf Mels. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Adblocera, Latr. 
8814. impressicoUiSt Say. Lawrence. 
8915. diseoideUt Web. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 
8920. marmorata, Fab. Lawrence. 

Lacon, Qerm. 
8925. redangulariSf Say. Throughout Kansas. 

Alaus, Esch. 
8982. fforgopSf Lee. Lawrence. 
3933. oculaitis, L. Eastern and middle Kansas. 

Cardiophobus, E$eh. 
3938. amicitu, Mels. Eastern Kansas. 

Cryptohypnus, ^^fCA. 
8995. pei^oralis, Say. Topeka; abundant. 

Elater, L. 
4005. linteust Say. Lawrence. 
4024. f?Minipt<tor>«, Cand. Lawrence. 

Drastbrids, Each. 
4050. doraalU, Say. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

MoNOCRBPiDius, Each. 
4080. /ividtM, Deg. Eastern Kansas. 
4086. eorperfiniM, Fab. Eastern Kansas; abun- 
dant. 
4090. aurUua, Hb. Eastern Kansas; common at 

Topeka. 

LuDius, LcUr. 

4104. cUlentuUiis, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Orthostethus, Lcu!. 

4106. inftucatus, Germ. Lawrence. 

Criomus, Lee. 

4107. hepatictu, Germ. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Agriotbs, Each. 
4113. iordidus, Lee. Topeka. 

Glyphonyx, Cand. 

4125. reciicoUis, Say. Lawrence. 

4126. teftacetM, Mels. Topeka. 

Mblanotus, Esch. 
4181. macevy Lee. Lawrence and Topeka. 
4133. inceriuiy Lee. Lawrence. 
4141. anguataiiu, Er. Topeka; occasional. 
4145. scrobicolUgj Lee. Topeka. 
4149. fiuUia, Say. Lawrence. 



4150. communif, Gyll. Lawrence and Topeka. 

4151. exuberans^ Lee. Topeka. 
4166. infaustua, Lee. Lawrence. 
4157. cribvlaaua^ Lee. Lawrence. 

4160. pertinax^ Say. Lawrence. 

4161. dubiua, Lee. Topeka. 
4163. am«rtcanu«, Hb. Topeka. 
4167.. opaeicoUia^ Lee. Topeka. 
4170. moroauat Cand. Lawrence. 

An undeseribed species. Topeka. 

LiMONius, Each. 
4177. pubicaUia, Lee. Lawrence. 
4186. griseiUt Bv. Eastern Kansas ; lYequent^ 
4208. eolffpua, Say. Topekai 

Athous, Each. 
4226. encuUaitUt Say. Topeka. 

CORYMBITBS, Xofr. 

4326. inflattu, Say. Topeka ; infrequent. 

Sbricosomus, Each. 
— • ^t^per. Topeka. 

AsAPH^, Kby, 
4337. f?»ef»nonitM, Hb. Elastern Kansas.- • 

4339. ceretu, Mels. Lawrence. 

Mblanactes, Lee. 
4352. piceua, DeG. Topeka and Lawrence. 

4354. moriOt Fab. Topeka and Lawrence. 

4355. puncticoUia, Lee. Topeka and Lawrence. 

RHIPICERID-E. 

Zbnoa, Say, 

4371. picea^ Bv. Lawrence, Topeka and Tonga- 
noxie. (Mr. Ashton.) 

Sandalus, Eh. 

4372. niger^ Kn. Lawrence. 

4374. petrephya, Kn. Lawrence and Topeka^ 

DASCYLLID^. 

Cyphon, JFtib. 
4391. punetatuat Lee. Topeka. 
4399. ruftcoUia, Say. Topeka. 

Ptilodactyla, Latr. 
4417. a&rricolliSf Say. Lawrence. 

LAMPYRIDiE. 
Lycus, i^iiftr. 
, 4420. UOeraiU, Mels. 

Caloptbbon, (?uef . 

4422. (ypicumt Newm. Lawrence. 

4423. reilciUaiumf Fab. Topeka and Lawrence.- 

Eros, NetPtn. 
4430. eoccinahu, Say. Topeka ; not common. 

4437. humeralia, F. Topeka and Lawrence. 

4438. trilineattUj Mels. Topeka and Lawrence. 

4439. modeatua, Say. Topeka. 

LUCIDOTA, Lap. 
4446. alra, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Photinus, Lap. 
4457. angulattu, Say. Topeka ; frequent. 
4459. anyuatatuaf Lee. Topeka ; frequent. 
4465. pyralia^ Linn. Eastern Kansas ; Books 
county. 
4467. acintillanaj Say. Topeka ; frequent. 
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Photuris, Lee. 
4471. peiMy^vanica, DeG. Eastern Kansas; Books 
county ; common. 
4478. (ftvt«a, Lee. Topeka; common. 

Phbnoodbs, Hoffm. 
4474. plumosOf Oliv. Elastern Kansas. 

TELEPHORID^. 

Chaulioonathus, Benlg. 

4477. americanus, Forst. Eastern Kansas; very 

common. 

4481. basalii, Lee. Western Kansas. 

4484. marginaitu, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

I 

FODABRUS, WutW. 

4488. JIavicoUis, Lee. Topeka. 
4491. modestus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
4498. tomerUosus^ Say. Lawrence. 
4491. rugostUtUf Lee. Eastern Kansas. 

Telbphortus, Schmffer. 

4519. excavcUtu, Lee. Lawrence. 

4520. earoUnuSf Fab. Eastern Kansas. 
4624. imbecUltu, Lee. Lawrence. 
45^6. flavipeSf Lee. Topeka ; common. 

4547. collaris, Lee. Topeka and Lawrence. 

4548. bilineatus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
4550. diviaa^ Lee. Lawrence. 

4553. kUicamiSf Say. Lawrence. 

Trypherus, Lee. 
* 4562. latipennis, Germ. Lawrence and Topeka ; 
frequent. 

MALACHIIDJE. 

COLLOPS, Br. 

4576. tricolor. Say. Lawrence. 

4577. punciatus, Lee. Topeka ; one specimen. 
4582. bipunclatus, Say. Western Kansas. 

4584. qtuzdrirruicuiatus, F. Eastern Kansas ; com- 
mon. 

Anthocomus, Er. 

-— An undetermined species. Lawrence. 

Attalus, Er. 

4630. melanopterugj Er. Topeka. 

4636. otiostu, Say. Topeka. 

4641. seincelus, Say. Topeka; common in early 

spring. 

LiSTRUS, Moiach. 

— — One undetermined species. Topeka. 

CLERIDJE. 

CYMATODkRA, Gray. 
4703. inomata, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
4705. undulata, Say. Eastern and western Kansas. 

Thanasimus, Latr. 
4725. nigripes, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

4727. rosmatus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

4728. lunaius, Spin. Lawrence. 

4731. abrvptw,l.ec. "Smoky Hill River" (Cooper). 
4740. thoracieus, 01. Lawrence. 

Hydnocera, Newm. 
4750. unif(uciala, Say. Rooks county. 
4754. humeraliSf Say. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 
47546. difficUis, Lee. Lawrence. 
4759. pallipennis, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 



Chariessa, Perty. 

4775. piUua, Forst. Topeka and Lawrence. 
4775a. ontukiy Say. Topeka. 

Cbegya, Lee. 

4776. vettuiaj Spin. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Obthopleura, Spin. 
4781. damieomis. Fab. Lawrence. 

CORYNETBS, Hb. 

4791. violaeeus, L. Extern Kansas. 

CUPESID^. 

CuPES, Fab. 
4798. eoncolor, Westw. Lawrence. 

PTINIDiE. 

Ptinus, L. 
4804. fur, L. Eastern Kansas ; infests museunis ; 
destroys entomological and botanical specimens. 

4807. quadrimactUaliu, Mels. Lawrence. . 

4808. bimacukUiu, Mels. (?) Topeka. 

Trichodesma, Lee. 

4827. gibbosOy Say. Tonganoxie and Waksrusa; 

rare. 

Hadrobreomus, ThotM. 

4830. earincUus, S&y. Topeka. 

Xyletinus, Latr. 
4844. peltaitu, Harr. Lawrence. 

Protheca, Lee. 
4859. pubertUa, Lee. Topeka; three specimens. 

Ptilinus, Oeoff. 
4866. rufieomiSy Say. Topeka. 

Endecatomus, MeU. 
4870. rugostu, Rand. Lawrence. 

SiNOXYLON, l?!^. 

4875. basilarCj Say. Topeka; rare. 

BosTRYCHUs, Oeoff. 
4877. bicomif, Web. Eastern Kansas; infre- 
quent. 

Amphicerus, Lee. 

4880. bicaudcUus, Say. Eastern Kansas; abun- 
dant and troublesome in vineyards, boring in the 

twigs. 

DiNODERUS, Steph. 

4883. punctalus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

SPONDYLIDiE. 

Parandra, Lair. 
4898. brunnea, Fab. Elastern Kansas. 

CERAMBYCID^. 

Orthosoma, Serv. 

4915. brunneum, Forst. Eastern Kansas. 

Prionus, Oeoff. 

4916. lalieoUi3, Dru. Lawrence. 
4919. imbricornis, L. Eastern Kansas. 

HoM.£STHBSis, Lee. 
4922. integer^ Lee. ( Snow.) 

Smodicum, Lee. 
4941. eticuji/ormet Say. Eastern Kansas. 

DULARIUS, ITiomt. 
4943. brevUineus, Say. Lawrence. 
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Hyix)trupes, Serv. 
4947. tigneus, Fab. Imported in cedar posts. 

(Cooper.) 

Phymatodes, Muls. 

4962. varius, Fab. ;Lawrence. 

4954. amcenus, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Chion, Newm. 
4SI^. einetus, Dru. Eastern Kansas. 

Ebusia, Serv. 
4991. guadrigeminaia, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Elaphidion, Serv. 

4999. nmplicieoUe, Hald. Eastern Kansas. 

5000. atomarium, Dru. Eastern Kansas. 
6006. mucronatum, F. Eastern Kansas. 

5006. incertum, Newm. Lawrence and Topeka. 

5010. vUlosum, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

5011. parallelum, Newm. Lawrence and Topeka. 
5017. eirierascens, Lee. Lawrence. 

Heterachthes, Neiom. 

5030. quadrimacu!cUu8, Newm. Lawrence. 

5031. ebenus, Newm, Lawrence and Topeka. 

Callimoxys, Kr. 
5044. MugninicoUia, Oliv. Topeka. 

MOLORCHUS, F. 
5047. hmaculatuii, Say. Topeka. 

Bhopalophora, Serv. 
5051. hngipes, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Tragidion, Serv. 

5067. annvUUum, Lee. "Topeka." (Cooper.) 

5068. oo^tts, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; rare. 
SOSSa. fulvipennU, Say. Eastern Kansas; more 

common than coquus; taken gouging ripe fruit, 
vmiermelons, peaches, etc. 

PURPURICEKUS, Serv. 
6070. kumeralis, Say. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

Batylb, Thome. 
6077. ignicolliSf Say. Eastern, middle and western 
Kansas; not common. 
5079. nUurcdie, Say. Throughout the State. 
5081. Peaream, Bland. Middle and western Kan- 



Tylosis, Lee. 
5085. mocwlato, Lee. Lawrence. 

Stenosphenus, Hcdd. 
5098. notatus, Oliv. Lawrence. 

Cyllenb, Neum, 

5102. piolue, Dru. Eastern Kansas. 

5103. robiniee, Forst. Eastern Kansas. 

5106. ebarus, Say. Eastern Kansas; common on 

gdldea-rod {bolidcigo rigida), and varies much in its 

markings. 

Glycobius, Leo. 

5110. tpecionu, Say. Topeka and Lawrence ; but 
two qiecimens taken. 

Calloides, Lee. 

5111. nobUia, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. " Lives 
in oak wood." (Cooper.) 

Arhopalus, Serv. 
5113. futminatu, Fab. Eastern and middle Kansas. 

Xylotrechus, Ohev. 

611& eolonuB, Fab. Eastern and middle Kansas ; 
fio^oent. 



Neoclytus, Thome. 
6131. luscus, F. Lawrence. 
6133. caprsea, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 
6136. erythrocephalus, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

EuDERciss, Lee. 
6147. picipes, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; common on 
flowers of Oomus paniculata. 

Distenia, Serv. 
6156. undata, Oliv. Eastern Kansas. 

Desmocerus, Serv. 
5166. pdliattis, Forst. Eastern Kansas. 

TOXOTUS, Serv. 
5177. cinnamopterue, Band. Eastern Kansas, on 
dogwood blossoms. 

Strangalia, Serv. 
6216. luteicomie, F. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Typocerus, Lee. 

5221. vehUinue, Oliv. Lawrence. 

6224. sinualvs, Newm. Bare at Topeka, but very 
abundant in middle and western Kansas, and varies 
much in coloration. 

Leptura, Serv. 

6226. emarginaia, F. A single specimen, taken at 
Topeka, by me. 

5226. gigas, Lee. "Smoky Hill river." (Cooper.) 

5267a. cjnvexa, Lec. WeAern Kansas. 

52S0. proximo, 8&J. "Smoky Hill river." (Cooper.) 
"Western Kansas." (Snow.) 

MONILEMA, Say. 
5306. annulcUumf Say. Western Kansas ; common ; 
lives on Optintia or prickly pear. A larva, probably 
of this species, was taken at Granada, Col., from the 
stem of an Opunlia. 

PSENOCERUS, Lec. 
6318. eupemotatw, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. 

MONOHAMMUS, Serv. 
6323. ecuteUcUua, Say. " Near Tecumseh, Shawnee 
county." (Cooper.) 

DORCASCHEMA, Leo. 

6328. WUdii, Uhler. Eastern Kansas ; rare. 

6329. alternatum, Say. Extern Kansas. 
5330. nigrum^ Say, Eastern Kansas; rare. 

Hbtcemis, Haid. 
6331. cinerea, Oliv. Lawrence and Topeka. 

Plectrodera, Leo. 
5339. scalator, F. Eastern and middle Kansas; 
rare. Lives in willow. (Brous.) 

Acanthoderes; Serv. 
5342. decipiens, Hald. Lawrence. 

Leptostylus, Lec. 
5347. acuHfer, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
6366. macula, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Sternidius, Lec. 

6366. variegatua, Hald. Lawrence. 

6367. alpha, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
5368. cinereWf Lec. Lawrence. 

LlOPUS, Serv. 
5363. sigiuUua, Lec. Lawrence. 
6365. guerci, Fitch. Lawrence. 
Lepturqbs, Batee, 

6368. angulatue, Lec. Eastern Kansas. 
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Graphisurus, Khy. 
5874. /a«cia/iM, DeG. Eastern Kansas. 

Dectes, Lee. 
5381. »pmo»u^ Say. Eastern Kansas. 

EcYRUS, Lee. 
5392. exiguw, Lee. Lawrence. 

Oncideres, Serv. 
5403. cingiilatiu, Say. Lawrence. 

Ataxia, HcUd. 
6404. erypla, Say. Lawrence. 

Hippopsis, Serv. 
5405. lemniscaia, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Saperda, Fab. 

5409. o&Zi^ua, Say. "Topeka." (Cooper.) 

5410. calcarata, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 
5412. Candida, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

5415. vef^ito, Say. "Topeka." (Cooper.) 

5416. discoidea, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

5417. tridentata, Oliv. Eastern Kansas. 

5418. lateralis, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Mecas, Lee. 

5424. inomala, Say. Middle and western Kansas. 

5425. pcr^oto, Say. "Topeka." (Cooper.) 

5426. gentUit, Lee. Lawrence. 

Obebca, MrUa. 
6431. amabUis, Hald. Topeka and Lawrence. 
6433. IripunckUa, F. Lawrence. 
5436. octUaiicollis, Say. Western Kansas. 

Tbtrops, Steph. 
6440. eanescerUfliec. "Western Kansas." (Cooper.) 

Tetbaopes, Serv. 
6445. ielraopthalmus, FoTBt, Eastern Kansas; very 
common. 
6447. quinquemaculaius,B.a.ld. Topeka; frequent. 
5448. femoratis, Lee. Western Kansas. (Cooper.) 

Amphionycha, Thorns. 

6453. JlammcUa, Newm. Lawrence. 

5454. ardens, Lee. Topeka and Lawrence; also, 

in middle Kansas. Found on the stems of Ver' 

nonia. 

SPERMOPHAGID-ffi. 

Spermophaous, Sch. 
5459. JRoMnias, Sch. Tonganoxie, Topeka and 
Lawrence; rare. 

Bruchus, L. 

5463. pifi, L. Eastern Kansas. 

5464. mimus, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. 
5472. discoideus, Say. Topeka. 

5476. bivulnercUtis, Horn. Topeka ; one specimen. 

5477. crveniatus, Horn. Topeka; common. 
5491. bisignatus, Horn. Topeka. 

5497. amicus, Horn. Topeka. 

5498. obsoletus, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. 

5499. hibisci, Oliv. Topeka. 

5506. semintUum, Horn. Topeka; frequent. 

GHRYSOMELIDJE. 

DONACIA, F. 

5521. subtilis, Kunze. Lawrence. 

Macroplea, Sam. 
5533. Melsheimeri, Lac. Lawrence. 



Zeugophora, Kunze. 
5537. scutellaris, Suflfr. Topeka ; one specimen. 

Lbma, Fabr. 

5550. collaris, Say. Topeka ; common on Trades- 
cantia virginiea in spring. 

5554. trilineala, Oliv. Eastern Kansas ; common 
on Physaiis; more rarely found on Irish potatoes. 

Akomcea, Lac. 
5559. kUiclavia, Forst. E^astern Kansas ; common. 
Found on Vemonia. 

Babia, Chev. 
5561. quadriguUatcB, Oliv. Eastern and middle 
Kansas ; found on Rhus glabra. 

Saxinis, Lac 

5563. omogera, Lac. Topeka ; one specimen. 

5564. Saucia, Lee. Western Kansas. 

CosciNOPTERA, Lac. 
6569. axillaris, Ct. Books county ; two specimens. 
5571. dominieana, Fab. Eastern and middle Kan- 
sas; abundant on Ehus glabra. 

Chlamys, Eh. 
55755. polycocca, Lac. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

MoNACHUS, Chev. 
5579. saponaius, Fab. Topeka and Lawrence. 

Cryptocephalus, Oeqff^. 

5583. congestus. Fab. Lawrence. 

5590. fiaccidus, Suflfr. Lawrence. 

5596. omaius, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

5603. dispersus, Hald. Eastern and middle Kan- 
sas. 

5606. leucomeku, Suflfr. Eastern Kansas. 

5608. mucoreus, Lee. Eastern and middle Kansas ; 
abundant on Bhtis glabra. 

5612. quadruplex, Newm. Eastern and middle 
Kansas; abundant on Rhus glabra. 

Griburius, Bald. 
5624. sculdlaris, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Pachybrachys, Chev. 
5631. viduatus. Fab. Eastern Kansas. 
5633. carbonarius, Hald. Topeka. 

5641. luridus, F. Lawrence. 

5642. atomarius, Mels. Topeka; common. 
5644. infaustus, Hald. Topeka. 

5648. iridens, Mels. Lawrence. 

5650. sobrinus, Hald. Topeka and Lawrence. 

6653. livens, Lee. Lawrence. 

5660. abdaminalis, Say. Topeka. 

5661. lUigiosus, Suflfr. Wallace. ^Snow.) 
5663. othonus, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 

n. sp. Topeka; frequent. 

Two undetermined species; Topeka. 

FiDiA, Baly. 

5667. longipes,TAel9. Eastern Kansas ; upon grape 
leaves. 

Xanthonia, Baly. 

5668. decimnotata. Say. Lawrence. 

5669. vUlosiUa, Mels. Topeka ; common ; brushed 
from oak leaves. 

Hetbraspis, Chev. 

5671. pubescens, Mels. Topeka and Lawrence. 

5672. marcassUa, Germ. Lawrence. 
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6673. ndntl<mtg, Lee. Topeka; on Oaura and 
(Enothera. 
5675. curlipenniSf Mels. Topeka ; frequent. 

Glyptoscelis, Lee. 
6681. eryptictUj Say. Lawrence. 

Myochrous, Chev. 
6685. dentieolUs.Ssiy. Eastern Kansas; common. 

6687. »qttamosu8, Lee. Western Kansas. 

Chrysochus, Chev. 

6688. auratusj Fab. Eastern Kansas; very com- 
mon on Apocynum. 

Paria, Xec. 

6694. seznalata, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
66946. quadrinotata. Say. Eastern Kansas. 

6695. aierrimay Oliv. Topeka and Lawrence ; ex- 
tremely abundant. 

5698. viridicyaneat Cr. Eastern Kansas ; common 

on Ipomea pandurcUa, and is also found on sweet 

potato vines. 

Mbtaparia, Or. 

5699. elyiknddest Gr. Mitchell county; yery 
abundant on heads of Petalostemon. 

Metachboma, Chev. 

6704. inierrupta, Say. Stockton, Books county. 
A variety of this species, having unspotted elytra, 
is found in the same locality. 

5710. pallidaj Say. Eastern Kansas. 

COLASPis, Fab. 
6714. favosa, Say. Eastern and middle Kansas ; 
common at Clay Center, on Psoraiea argcphylla. 
5715. brunnea, F. Eastern Kansas. 
6715a. flavida, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
6716. prcBieiexta, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. 
6719. trisiis, Oliv. Eastern and middle Kansas. 
5719a. convexa. Say. Topeka ; common. 
5719&. puncticollis, Say. Lawrence. 

Chrysomela, L. 

5722. clivieoUis, Kby., var. The Gipots are divided 
into numerous smaller ones, in all Kansas speci- 
mens that I have seen. Bare. 

6724. decimlineata. Say. Abundant throughout 
the State, preferring the leaves of Solanum rostra- 
turn to those of any other plant. 

5729. exclamalionis,F. Throughout Kansas; abun- 
dant in the middle and western sections, but more 
rare in the eastern part. Found by me on Heliati' 
thus leniicularis and H.petiolaris only. 

5730. conjuncUiy Bog., var. pallida, Say. Western 
Kansas. 

5732. sulureUis, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

6734. simUis, Bog. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

6736. prcBcelsis, Bog. Lawrence. 

6739. multiguUis, Sta\. Eastern Kansas; common 

on leaves of Corylus. 

5740a. Spirece, Say. Topeka; on wild plum. 

5741. muUipunctata, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Gastrophysa, Chev. 

5753. polygoni, L. Topeka and Lawrence. 

5754. dissimUis, Say. Lawrence. 

5755. cyanea, Mels. Eastern Kansas; on Rumex 
briUanica. Often very abundant. 

Prasocuris, Lair. 
6760. obliquaiat Cr. Western Kansas. 



Plaoiodera, Chev. 

5766. lapponica, L. Topeka and Lawrence; not 
common. 

5768. scripla, F. Eastern Kansas; on leaves of 
Cottonwood and willow trees. Frequent. ' 

5773. viridis, Mels. Topeka; two specimens. 

Cerotoma, Chev. 
5715. cafninea,F. Eastern Kansas; eats holes in 
the leaves of bush beans. Sometimes occurring in- 
such numbers as to destroy the plants. 

Phyllobrotica, Eedt. 

5776. decoraia,8a.j. Topeka and Lawrence; rare. 

5777. discoidea, Say. Topeka and Lawrence ; rare. 

Phyllechthrus, Lee. 
5780a. atriveniris. Say. Eastern Kansas. 

LuPERUS, Oeoff. 
5788. varieomis, Lee. Topeka; on composite 
flowers. 

MONOCBSTA, Clk. 

6799. eoryli. Say. Leavenworth, Lawrence, 

DiABROTiCA, Chev. 

5800. tricincta, Say. Extreme western Kansas^ 
onCucurhiUiperennis; common. 

5802. duodedmpunciaia, Oliv. Eastern and mid- 
dle Kansas; abundant. 

5806. vitiata, F. Eastern Kansas ; abundant. 

5809. longicornis. Say. Eastern Kansas; common. 

5811. (Uripennis, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Oaleruca, Oeoff. 

5815. americana, F. Topeka ; rare, under stones 
in spring. 

5815a. eribrata, TjCC. Topeka ; found with the last 
and also swept from herbage ; frequent. 

MoNOXiA, Lee. 

5831. ffuUulaia, Lee. Western Kansas. (Cooper.). 

Trirhabda, Lee. 

68345. canadensis, Kby. Lawrence and Topeka. 
6837. eonvergens, Lee. (?) Topeka; found abun- 
dantly, both beetles and larvae, on JTanthoxylum, at 
times defoliating the shrubs in a locality. 
Pachyonychus, Chev. 
5840. paradoxus, Mels. Topeka; one specimen. 
(Edionychis, Lair. 

5847. gibbitarsis, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

5849. octomaculaia, Cr. Lawrence. 

5851. vians, 111. Topeka; rare. 

5854. thoracica, F. Eastern Kansas. 

5859. thyamoides, Cr. Topeka; firequent on Tea- 

crium. 

DisoNYCHA, Chev. 

5864. limbicollis, Lee. Eastern Kansas. 

5865. altemata, 111. Eastern and middle Kansas. 

5866. punctigera, Lee. Eastern Kansas ; found in 
abundance on purslane. 

5867. pensylvanica. 111. Eastern Kansas; Books 
county. In the latter locality on Salix, 

5870. abbreviata, Mels. Eastern Kansas. 
5873. triangularis, Say. Topeka and middle Kan- 
sas. 
6874. eoUaris, F. Eastern Kansas; common on 

Chencpodiufi album. 
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Graptodera, CJiev. 
5876. cAo/ybea, 111. Lawrence; rare. 
5886. foliacea, Lee. Eastern Kansas; on Oaura; 
also found in Pueblo, Col. 

LoKOiTARSUS, Lair. 

5891. fMlanurus^ Mels. Topeka ; common on On- 
otmodium. 
n.tp. Topeka; on Onosmodium. 

Baxophila, Fwd. 
5899. spuria, Lee. Lawrence. 

Orchestris, Kby, 

5904. vitiata, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; very abun* 

dant and destructive to garden Orucifercs; found 

also on wild plants of the same order, especially 
Lepidium, 

Aphtiiona, Chev, 

5911. picto. Say. Topeka. 

5912. texana^Ct. TopekA] on Euphorbiatnarginata. 

Sysybna, Chev. 
5914. kudsonias, Forst. Topeka. 

5921. A/anda,Mels. Eastern Kansas; on XarUhium. 

Orthaltica, Or. 

5922. copcUinayF. Eastern Kansas; abundant on 
Bhtu glabra. 

Crbpidodbra, Chev. 

5928. Belxines, L. Eastern Kansas. 

Epitrix, fbud. 
5933. eucumeris, Harr. Eastern Kansas ; abounds 
on Irish potato vines, as well as on Cucurbitaceai. 

CHiBTOCNEMA, Steph. 

6942. derUiculalay III. Eastern Kansas. An un- 
described species, near denliculata, occurs at Topeka. 

Blepharida, Chev, 

5953. rhois, Forst. Eastern and middle Kansas ; 

abundant. 

Stbnispa, Baly, 

5955. eoUarU, Baly. Topeka; one specimen. 

Odontota, Chev. 
6957. seapularU, Oliv. Topeka; two specimens, 
found on Oorylus. 
6961. rubra, Web. Eastern Kansas. 

5962. rosea, Web. Topeka. 

Charistena, Baly. 

5963. nigrila, Oliv. Topeka. 

•^-^ Oiie undetermined species; Topeka. 

MicrorhopalA, Chev. 

5966a. Ugtulat Lee. Eastern Kansas ; Books Co. 
Common at Topeka, and found on Solidago rigida. 

5969. cyanea, Say. Rooks county, Smoky Hill 
and Arkansas valleys. 

Cheltmorpha, Chev. 
5976. oassidea, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Physonota, Boh. 

5979. unipunciata. Say. Eastern Kansas; on Ver- 
nonia. 

Cassida, Linn. 

5980. nigripes, Oliv. Eastern Kansas. 

5981. bivUtata,S&j. Eastern Kansas; infrequent. 

COPTOCYCLA, Chev. 

5986. aurlchalcea^ Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

5987. guttata, Oliv. Eastern Kansas. 

5990. eUxvata, Fab. Eastern Kansas; found on 
leaves of Irish potato. 



TENEBRIONID^. 

Edrotbs, Lee. 
5993. rotundus. Say. " Found very early in spring, 
on warm days, in the sand-hills south of Dodge 
City and Cimarron Station." (Cooper.) 

Trimytis, Lee. 
6002. pruinosa, Lee. Extreme western Kansas, 
under " buflfalo chips." 

Epitargus, Latr. 
6010. oanalieulatus, Say. Western Kansas. 

AsiDA, Latr. 
6068. opaca. Say. Western Kansas. 

6070. polUa, Say. Western Kansas. 

6071. sordida, Lee. Western Kansas. 
6092. conveza, Lee. Western Kansas. 

6097. elata, Lee. Western Kansas. 

Ologlyptos, Lee. 

6098. ancutomosis. Say. Western Kansas. 

EusATTUS, Lee. 
6105. reiioulcUus, Say. "Arkansas and Smoky Hill 
rivers, western part of Kansas." (Cooper.) 

Elbodes, Esch. 

6127. obscura. Say. Western Kansas. 

6128. acuta. Say. Western Kansas. 

6129. suturalis, Say. Throughout Kansas. 
6129a. tezana, Lee. " Western Kansas." (Cooper). 
6131. tricostata. Say. Throughout the State. 
6133. obsoleta, Say. Western Kansas. 

6137. extrioata. Say. Western Kansas. 
6141. longicoUis, Lee. Western Kansas. 
6150. hispilabris. Say. Western Kansas. 
6167. opaca. Say. From Louisville westward ; 
western Kansas generally. 

Embaphion, Say. 

6174. muricatum, Say. Western Kansas ; in Ar- 
kansas and Smoky Hill valleys. 

6175. cofUusum, Lee. Smoky Hill valley. 

Nyctobates, Chier. 
6199. pensylvanica, DeGr. Eastern Kansas ; abun- 
dant. 

Merinus, Lee. 
6207. IcBvis, Oliv. Lawrence and Topeka; not 
common. 

Haplandrus, Lee. 
6209. femoratus, Fab. Lawrence. 

Centronopus, Sol. 
6217. calcaratus^ Fab. Topeka. 

Xylopinus, Lee, 
6219. saperdioides, Oliv. Eastern Kansas. 

Tenebrionellus, O. 

6222. cbscurus, Fab. Eastern Kansas; frequent. 

6223. molitor, L. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 

6224. castaneus, Kn. Lawrence. 

6225. ten^rioides, Bv. Eastern Kansas; abun- 
dant. 

Blapstinus, Latr. 
6244. pratensis, Lee. Lawrence and Topeka. 
6250. interruptus, Say. Lawrence. 

Tribolium, McL. 
6265. ferrugineum, Fab. Lawrence and Topeka; 
at the latter locality, found destroying the ento. 
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malag]c*l>p«cliuaDaIiithecHbiDetsarthe AcHdem; 
of BcleDcs. 

DuEDOB, Lie. 



'nXuusas; cammoii. 



82M. fiaeia, Leo. Topeka; frequent in 

DIAPBBIB, Oeof. 
eSOS. Aydnl, Fuh, E:i9CeruXai>£as. 

HOPLOCEPHALA, Lop. 

6310. vlrid^xitmU. F. EasKtn Kansu; n< 

681I. Ucornfl, OllT. Eastern EanBta; CDu 
pLATrueMJi, 7jup. 

6312. acoEalun, Saj Eastero Kausaa. 

«Sie. rujtc<im<i,Stiirm. J<:astera Kansas. 

sail. flfKipfi. Fab. Lawreace. 

«3i9. (tHjKfcwn.Fab. Eutern Kansai ; ri 

6S2S. (utcOl'li'uni.Iiap. Eutein Einaas. 
PirvLRTmis, Mtg. 

6328. J^feriaftWiSaj, Lawrenee, 

H0LITOTHEKU9, Qmd. 

e334.ii/urTui,J'iib. Eastern Kidbu; con 

RUIFIDANDEUS, £>«C. 

0338. paradoiMi.iii lop'Ok^ 

fiTRONSTLIL'M, A'O^. 

sm. fmufi^fie, Kti; Lawiencs. 
ALLECOLI-ID.M. 
AlLEiUH, Fab. 
63T2. j!«n«u;u(o, Mela. To[H.'ka and Lawr 



D. fiabeOBia, F. 



D Kaon 



ANTHICID.K 

EUHYli-ENlUB, LaJ. 

Wadll, Lei:, Lannince and Topelia. 
murinuj, Uald. Law rHiii:eiiud Topeka. 

St EB E'J !■ J l.l' us, Jjft/'. 
MtUsi, lAt. Tupelmaud Lawrence, 
bii^flpinnif. Lei?. 



jjHjciro, Lep, Topeka. 
iniirfiu, Fab. Topeka; i 



ts. mDftoiidn, Fab. Eastern Kaueaa; r 
M. jifanleornij, Laf. Lawrence. 



't^rmicaritu, Laf. Topeka; common. 
'S. cfnodu, Saf. Topeka and Lawrence. 
13. iwvtmu, Laf. Eastern Eaosu; very al 
In winter under rubbish. 

MEL.IHDKYID«. 



plagiala, Meis. Topeka; common. 

obNguata, Fub. EusCtfrn KanaOJ^. 
pimeUa, i's,b. Gnsteru Eaaaas. 

OSPHYA, Itl. 
wrtow, Lee. Topokaaod Lawrence. 

Uypu[.Ii8,J^j/I;. 
Wtirofo, Lcc. Tnpeknand Lawrence. 

Hallojekmus, Pan:. 
iMjyWarit, Mels. Tupcka rare. 

EusTittJl'iiU*, J!l. 
amfiiU, Lee Lawrence, 
liitolor,Siy. Eastern Kansas. 
trifiucialai, Sty , Eastern Kaosaa. 
fomtMiMui, Saj. Topeka and Lawrence. 

MORDELLID.£. 
Pehtahu, Mull. 

S. trifiiKiala, Mels. Eastern Kanau. 

MoKDELLA^ Linn. 
3, ntditna, Germ. Topeka and Lawience. 
1. leuffHnrii, Fab. Lawrepce; Rooke county. 
/. oWrapKiicdUa, Fab. Topeka; »re. 
i. marsinoia, Mvls. Topeka. 
». »n«ua, Uela. Topeka; common. 
!. omioia, 8ay. Lawrence. 



MORDELUBTENA, OulO. 

ten. tufeo, Uela. Topeka, 

6619. oroBta, Mela, Topeka, 

6621. icigtulorU.Siy. Topeka, 

6647. wnAuita, Lee, Topeka, 

66S0. divisa, Lee. Topeka and Lawrence; ci 

SeTeral undetermiucd species. 

HACROeiAQOH, Hcnii, 

6668. fiacipennis, Lee. Topeka. 

Ehubkadia. Laf. 
e67i, pcclinala, F, Topeka and Lawrence. 



66T7. UnAala, F. Law 
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MELOIDiB. 

Melob, L. 
6693. impresstu, Khj. Lawrence. 
6699. angtuticoUis, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

Henous, HtUd. 
6703. eor^ertusj Say. Eastern and middle Kansas. 

Tricrania, Lee. 
6711. 8taru:buHi,B.ald. Western Kansas. (Snow.) 

Macrobasis, Lee. 
6713. albidaj Say. Western Kansas. 
6719. unicolor, Khy. Eastern Kansas, on ii«fraj|ra- 
hu caryocarptu. 

6721. immactUaiat Say. Western Kansas. 

6722. segmerUaia, Say. Western Kansas. 

Epicauta, Bedt. 
6729. eonvoltnUi, Mels. Topeka ; one specimen. 

6731. ferruginea. Say. Western Kansas ; Books 
county and Ellinwood. Found on composite flow- 
ers. 

6732. sericaru, Lee. Eastern Kansas. 
6734. ccUlosa, Lee. Books county. 

6738. maculcUa, Say. Middle and western Kansas. 

6739. ifiaata, F. Eastern Kansas. 
6744. dnera, Frost. Eastern Kansas. 

6746. corvina, Lee. Western Kansas; very de- 
structive in gardens, with Nos. 6713, 6721, 6722, 
6738, devouring the leaves of potatoes, turnips, 
beets, etc. Pea vines are left untouched by them, 
so far as observed. 

6747. pefuylvanica, Deg. Eastern Kansas; very 
abundant in fall upon the flowers of Golden Bod 
(JSolidago rigida). 

Pyrota, Lee. 

6750. mylabrina, Che v. "Arkansas and Smoky 
Hill valleys." (Cooper.) 

6751. Engelmanni, Lee. Western Kansas. 

Cantharis, L. 
6791. tphcericollis, Ss^y. Books county, on Sym- 
phoriearpus occidentalis. 

ZONITIS, ^h*. 

6803. atripennis, Say. Western Kansas. 
6805. bUineata, Say. Eastern and middle Kansas, 
on BeliarUhus. 

Nemoonatha, IU. 

6810. apicalu, Lee. Western Kansas. 
6816. piezaia, Fab. Two specimens received from 
T. B. Ashton, Tonganoxie. 
6821. nigripennis, Lee. Western Kansas. (Snow.) 

6825. immaciUata, Say. Eastern and western 
Kansas. 

6826. viiiigera, Lee. Eastern Kansas ; Books Co. 

Gnathium, Kby. 

6830. minimum, Say. Found by the writer on the 

Saline river, in Kussell county, in abundance. Also 

at Pueblo, Col. ; in both localities on heads of Heli- 

onthus, 

(EDEMEBIDJE. 

OzACis, Lee. 

6848. eana, Lee. Eastern and middle Kansas. 

AsCLERA, Schmidt. 

6861. ruftcoUis, Say. Topeka. 

6862. puncticoUiSiSay. Eastern Kansas. 



BHYNCHITIDiE. 

EUGNAMPTUS, Sck. 

coUaris, Fab. Topeka ; one specimen. 

Bhynchitbs, Hh. 
bicolor, Fab. Eastern Kansas ; common on wild 
roses. 
(gnetu, Boh. Eastern Kansas. 

ATTELABID^. 

Attelabus, L. 

analii, 111. Eastern Kansas ; found on Bhu* gUt' 

bra, and rolls the leaflet, beginning at the point. 

The eggs, as I believe, are laid in punctures in the 

midrib. 

BYBSOPrD.aE. 

Thecesternus, Say. 

humeralis, Say. Throughout the State in its T»- 

rieties, and apparently not rare. 

OTIOBHYNCHIDiE. 
MiNYOMERUS, Bom. 
innocwu, Horn. Topeka. 

Graphorinus, Sch. 
vadoaus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

EPICiERUS, Sch. 

imbrieatus. Say. Bather common in eastern and 
middle Kansas. 

Ophryastes, Sch. 
viltatus. Say. Western Kansas. 
tuberonts, Say. Western Kansas. 
UUirostri*, Lee. Western Kansas. 
stUcirostris, Say. Western Kansas. 

Anametis, Horn, 
grisea, Horn. Lawrence, Topeka, and West. 

Phyxelis, Sch. 
rigidus, Say. Topeka. 

Otiorhynchus, Oerm. 
Species undetermined. Lawrence. 

DiROTOONATHUS, Hom. 

An undescribed species. Topeka. 

Tanymecus, Sch. 
eonfertus, Gyll. Eastern Kansas ; common. 

Aramigus, Hom. 
tesselattu. Say. Eastern and middle Kansas. 

Phacepholis, Horn, 
elegant, Horn. Topeka and Lawrence. 
Candida, Horn. Western Kansas ; also at Topeka. 

Aphrastus, Sch. 
ianiahu, Say. Topeka. 

Cyphomimus, Horn, 
dorsalis, Horn. Topeka; beatcin from budding 
oaks. 

CUBCULIONIDJE. 

SiTONES, Sch. 

linedlus, GyW. Topeka ; two specimens. 
flavescena, Allard. Lawrence. 

Phytonomus, Sch. 

comptus, Say. Topeka ; one specimen. 

eximitis, Lee. Topeka ; not common. Found on 
leaves of Jtumex brUlanica. The pupal stage is 
passed in a cocoon spun by the larva, on the leaf- 
surface, usually next to a rib. The cocoon is formed 
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of yellow-brown threads, loosely interwoven, so 
that the fabric resembles network. It is broad 
oval in outline. The pupa within is very nervous, 
and twists around rapidly when the leaf is touched. 
Of the larval habits I have observed nothing. 

LisTBONOTUs, Jekel. 
nebvlosuSj Leo. Lawrence. 
UUittscultu, Boh. Topeka ; frequent; found under 
stones in spring, and on PeucedanumfcBnieulaceum. 

Macsops, Khy. 
Several undetermined species, taken at Topeka. 

Clbonus, Sch. 
trivitlatus, Say. Western Kansas. 
frontalis, Lee. Topeka ; one specimen. 
earinicoUis, Lee. Western Kansas. 

Lixus, Ihbr. 
pumUinanu, Lee. Topeka. 
terminalis, Lee. Topeka, on Polygonum amphibium. 
miAcidus, Lee. Topeka and Lawrence. 
concavus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
tnusculus, Say. Topeka. 
macer, Lee. Eastern Kansas ; frequent. 
An unnamed species. Topeka. 

DORYTOMUS, Sch. 
mticidtM, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
An undetermined species. Topeka. 

Desmoris, Lee. 

eonstricttu, Say. Eastern and middle Kansas, on 
JSTelianihus. 

seapalis, Lee. Lawrence. 

Smircronyx, Sch. 

fulvtis, Lee. Topeka; common on Belianihtu 
leniicularis. 

Otidocephalus, Chev. 

An undetermined species. Lawrence. 

Magdalis, Oerm. 
armicoUis, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. 
wbtinctiu, Lee. Topeka. 

Anthonomus, Germ. 
quadrigibbu3, Say. Lawrence. 
fulvtts, Lee. Topeka and western Kansas. 
signatus, Say. Topeka. 
nigrinus, Boh. Topeka. 

Macrorhoptus, Lee. 
esiriaitts, Lee. Western Kansas; breeds in the 
seeds of Callirhoe involucraia. 

Tychius, Sch. 

tordidus, Lee. Western Kansas. 

CONOTRACHBLUS, Sch. 

nenvphar, Hb. Eastern Kansas. 

retentus, Say. Topeka. 

senictUus, Lee. Topeka; common. 

affinis, Boh. Topeka and Lawrence. 

nivostu, Lee. Topeka; found on Euphorbia corol- 

lata abundantly. 

cutspernu, Lee. Topeka and Lawrence; on Heli- 
anihug. 

posiicaius, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 

anaglypiicus, Say. Topeka. 

leucophcBoius, Fahr. Topeka. 

Bhyssematus, Sch. 
lineaiicollis, Say. Topeka and Rooks county. 



C9AL00DBRMUS, Sch. 
ameus, Boh. Topeka. 

Tyloderma, Say. 

foveokUum, Say. Eastern Kansas; frequent at 
Topeka, and found on Oaura. ■ 

CBreum, Say. Eastern Kansas; more common 
than the last named, and found on the same plant. 

Cryptorhynchus, III. 
bisignatus, Say. Topeka. 
obtentus, Hb. Topeka. 
IrisHs, Lee. Topeka. 

PlAZURUS, Sch. 
oculaiug, Say. Topeka. 

COPTURUS, Sch, 

operculatus, Say. Topeka and Lawrence. 

CCBLIODES, Sch. 

curtus, Say. Topeka. 

acephalus, Say. Topeka, on Oaura and (Enothera; 
common. 
cruralis, Lee. Topeka. 

Ceutorhynchus, Oerm, 
sulcipennis, Lee. Topeka. 

Khinoncus, Sch. 

pericarpius, L. Topeka ; frequent. 

pyrrhoptu. Boh. Eastern Kansas; common on 

Polygonum. 

Orthobis, Lee. 

Crotchii, Lee. Western Kansas. 

Tricuobaris, Lee. 

texana, Lee. Topeka and westward ; on Helian^ 
thus. 

trinotata,Ssij. Eastern Kansas; common. 

AuLOBARis, Lee. 
naso, Lee. Topeka. 

Baris, Germ, 
sirennua, Lee. Topeka. 

Onychobabis, Lee. 
subUmsa, Lee. Topeka ; abundant on Oxybaphui 
nyctagineus. 

PSEUDOBABIS, LcC. 

fardla, Lee. Eastern Kansas ; on Salvia Pitehert, 
angusta, Lee. Topeka. 

Mad A BUS, Sch. 
undulatus, Say. Topeka. 

Centbinus, Sch. 
scuUUum-aXbum, Say. Eastern Kansas. 
penicellus, Hb. Eastern Kansas. 
perseillus, Qyll. Topeka. 
picumniu, Hb. Topeka. 
decipiens, Lee. Western Kansas. 

Balaninus, Oerm. 
nasicus, Say. Eastern Kansas. 

BRENTHIDiE. 
EuFSALis, Lac. 
minuta, Drury. Eastern Kansas. 

CALANDRID^. 

Sphenophobus, Sch. 
callosus, Oliv. Topeka. 
parvulus, Gyll. Topeka and Lawrence. 
sculptilis,Vh\. Topeka. 
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oottipennUf — . Topeka. 
euUellattu, — . Lawrence and Topeka. 
tcoparita, — . Lawrence. 
vomerinus, Lee. Western Kansas. 
Two undetermined species. 

Rhodob^nus, Lee. 
iridecimpuneiahu, III. Common throughout the 
State; most frequently found on iron weed ( Kemo- 
nia) at Topeka. 

Calamdra, Clairv. 
oryzcB, F. Topeka ; one specimen. 
granaria, F. Topeka. Introduced in grain from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, but 
fortunately detected before the grain was sown. 
I know of no weevil -infested granaries in this 
neighborhood. 

Dyrophthoeus, Sch. 
eorUealis, Say. Topeka ; in decayed wood. 



CossOMUS, Clairv, 
corHcola,89iY' Lawrence and Topeka; found 
der bark. 

SCOLYTID^. 

Xylbborus, Eich, 
eeUus, Eich. Lawrence and Topeka. 
xylographtu, Say. Lawrence and Topeka. 

ANTHRIBID^. 
Cratoparis, Sch. 
lunaltu, Fab. Eastern Kansas. 

Brachytarsus, Sch. 
variegcUus, Say. Topeka; occasional. 

APIONID^. 
Apion, J£b. 
segnipes, Say. Topeka. 
sp. undet. Topeka ; on Psoralea floribunda, 
tp. undet. Topeka ; on HeliarUhxu lenticuians. 



CENTENNIAL CATALOGUE OF THE PLANTS OF KANSAS. 



BY PROF. JAMES H. CABBUTH, OF LAWRENCE. 



It is not supposed that the botanical survey of Kansas is by any means complete. 
Not including the Cryptogamia below the Filices, Porter & Coulter's Flora of Colorado 
contains the names of about 1,050 species; Colman's catalogue of Michigan Southern 
peninsula, 1,375. Wood's Class-Book gives east of the Mississippi, including the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, about 3,900. 1' have understood that Prof. Aughey, of Lin- 
coln College, Neb., has a catalogue for that State of about 1,600. This may include the 
lower Cryptogamia. Probably we have in Kansas 1,200 to 1,500. We already have the 
names of about 1,080. Of these I have seen about 900. We have more to do. But, it 
being the centennial year, it has been thought advisable to have a centennial catalogue^ 
including the species already known. I have not seen all of which I give the names, but 
shall give none of which I do not think I have reliable information. In such cases I 
shall give the names of my informants. Many of those heretofore given on the an- 
thority of others I have myself since seen, and give them as of my own knowledge. 

OBSERVERS. 
I have not traveled widely, but have been greatly aided by the observations of others. 
Before 1871, Mr. E. Hall, of Illinois, journeyed in Kansas, and published his observa- 
tions. Prof Snow, of the State University, and his students, have had their eyes open, 
and seen many plants. W. H. Saunders, M. D., recently of Lawrence, has reported a 
goodly number. In 1874 and 1875, L. Watson, M. D., sent me 400 to 500 species, ofken 
many specimens of each ; a few this year. Mr. J. Henry, of Salina, sent me in 1875 
about 150 species. Mr. E. A. Popenoe, of Topeka, has traveled in western Kansas, and 
reported quite a number. Prof. Mudge has sent some species. In 1876, W. S. Newlon, 
M. D., of Oswego, sent me about 200; a few in 1875. Mrs. Jewell (Miss E. C.Wright), 
of Irving, has sent several, and reported more. In 1874, Miss M. P. Wright, of Bur- 
lington, brought me about a dozen, four of which I had not seen here. I am indebted to 
Mr. James Wilson, of Leavenworth, for specimens of nearly all the ferns hitherto found 
*n Kansas. A few other names will be found in the catalogue. 
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instructors. 

We are out of the field of Wood and Gray, and many of our plants are not in their 
books. This is especially true of those of Western Kansas. I have been greatly aided 
in determining Western plants by Porter & Coulter's Flora of Colorado, which Dr. Wat- 
son put me in the way of getting. But some plants are in no book which I have. Again, 
Western plants are often small, and, when dry, difficult to determine. Again, plants do 
not always grow according to the books, and then it is not easy to tell whether they are 
varieties of species described in books which I have, or species of which I have no 
description. In such cases, I have had the help — which I gladly acknowledge — of 
Prof Wood, Mr. E. Hall, and Mr. 8. Watson. Also, in 1873, Dr. S. H. Wright, of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., aided me in the Cyperacese. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIELD. 

Our flora differs considerably from that of the Eastern States. We have no peat 
swamps, and, consequently, lack the plants peculiar to such places. I have never seen 
in Kansas a specimen of the large order Ericaceae, including the huckleberry, cranberry, 
wintergreen, rhododendron, azaleas, etc. A year or two ago, a specimen of Indian pipe, 
or ghost flower, was reported in' Douglas county ; and lately I learn that the huckleberry 
grows in the southeast corner of the State. The chestnut^ beech and alder are not found 
native, so far as I know.*- The black birch is found in southeast Kansas. The tulip tree 
and magnolia are wanting. The only evergreen is red cedar, and this is very rare. I 
once thought the Cyperaceae were rare, but find there are many species, though few are 
very abundant. Leguminosse, Compositse, and grasses abound. We have most of the 
oaks and hickories. Ferns, mosses, lichens and fungi are not numerous, and ground 
pines are wanting. 

CHANGES OF PLANTS. 

The introduction of civilized society into Kansas has brought many plants not found 
on the prairies. The burdock, dandelion, plantain, mayweed, knotgrass, and many others 
that grow about buildings and on roadsides, stick to civilized man like his vices. In con- 
sequence of the disappearance of the buffalo, our taller grasses are moving westward, and 
taking the place of the buffalo grass. In older places, where cattle feed much, these same 
grasses are killed out, and their places occupied by the soft carpet of the many-jointed 
drop-seed grasses. 

Some plants appear and disappear from causes not very manifest — perhaps difference 
of seasons. In 1875, the Solanum rostratumj a prickly plant with yellow flowers, occupied 
nearly all the vacant land in Lawrence. In 1876 it is very rare. In 1875 I scarcely saw 
the clammy ground-cherry at all ; this year it has come back again. Some plants found, 
though rarely, years ago, I have not seen for a long time. 

USE OF BOTANY. 

Some people do not know any use of botany but to please young ladies. It shows us 
the fingerwork of the Almighty, in which He takes pleasure. He certainly did not 
make all these things for our pleasure, for many of them we never see, or do not notice. 
But, if He takes pleasure in them, it is not an unworthy subject of study. And it is not 
without utility. One person will transplant a wild grapevine expecting fruit, when it id 
a staminate vine and can never be productive. Another will set out a whole garden full 
of pistillate strawberries, and wonder why there is no fruit. Another will cut off* the 
"false blossoms" of the cucumber to make them bear better. Another will plant differ- 
ent varieties of corn, melons, etc., near each other, and wonder why they mix. Another, 
having learned that they do mix, wonders why potatoes do not mix. A little knowledge 
of botany would explain these things. 
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species, or varieties. 

For some years past botanists have been inclined to regard forms of plants, which had 
been considered distinct species, as only varieties of the same. Thus Polygonum ereeium 
has been regarded as only a variety of P. avieulare; Amarantua blitum of A, albtu; Phy^ 
9ali8 lanceoUUa of P. Pennsylvanica; P. nyctaginea of P. viacosa, and VUis riparia of V. 
cordifolia, I think this tendency arises from studying plants in the herbarium rather than 
in the field. Some characters of a plant do not always appear in the small portion de- 
tached for the herbarium. Tint of color, sometimes of no account as a mark, is sometimes 
constant and characteristic, and yet may not appear in the dried specimen. A leaf which 
shines when growing may appear dull when dry. So of odor or viscidity. The habit or 
mode of growth of a plant may not appear in a branch. It may require close observation 
of plants in the field to determine some of these cases. I think that if two forms of the 
same family grow often near each other without ever graduating into each other, however 
similar, they should be regarded as distinct species. The botanists, so far as I know, give 
us but one species of pumpkin, Oucurbita pepo, I have seen the common red pumpkin 
varying in tint of red ; and flat, round or oblong. I have often seen, in the same field, 
the cream-colored pumpkin with deeper-colored flesh, varying in the same way in form, 
but I never saw an intermediate. I never saw the former with spotted leaves, nor the 
latter without thenv. I believe them to be distinct species. But, if an intermediate form 
is seen, it does not prove the two to be identical, for the intermediate may be a distinct 
species different from either, or it may be a hybrid that will soon return to its original 
type. Botanists speak of hybrids between Verbena atricta and V, angiLstifolia, I think I 
have seen such about half-way between both. 

Polygonum avieulare and P. ei^ectum may be hard to distinguish in hand specimens, but 
let any one see them growing together, the latter growing up through a patch of the 
former, and it will be hard to regard them as only varieties. The difference in tint of 
color, shape of leaf and mode of growth is constant, and I am glad to see that Mr. S. 
Watson restores P. erectum to its place. 

Amurantv^s blitum had a place in Eaton and in older editions of Wood, but of late has 
disappeared, and it made me a good deal of trouble to find it out. Dried branches of 
both are hard to distinguish. Both have a very narrow border of white around the 
leaves. But A. albus stands or sits erect, sending out stiff* branches all the way up. It 
rots off* in the fall, and is to be seen all winter blown against the fences. A. bliium lies 
flat on the ground like purslane, and, when killed by frost, is soon rotten. This, too, I 
am glad to see, Mr. S. Watson considers entitled to its old place. 

Physalis Pennsylvanica and P. lanceolata have leaves and blossoms very similar. But 
P. lanceolata is puberulent, branching from the ground, ascending, about ten inches high. 
P. Pennsylvanica has a smooth, clean, erect stem for about a foot, and then branches for 
about another foot. P. lanceolata has the fruit calyx deeply concave at base, like the 
inside of a hollow hemisphere. P. Pennsylvanica always has the calyx truncate at base, 
or the radiating veins curving outward. I cannot believe them identical. 

If I rightly apply the names, P. viscosa and P. nyctaginea have leaves similar in form, 
though not in size, and have blossoms very small, three or four lines in diameter, and 
fruit calyx roundish. But P. viscosa sends out its strong arms almost horizontally, one 
and one-half feet; the leaves are brownish green, the flowers have a brown center, and 
the fruit calyx is five-angled. P. nyctaginea forks at every joint, the leaves are yellowish- 
green, flowers all yellow, and fruit calyx ten-angled. It is viscid and odorous — points 
not noticed in the only description I have, that of Wood's Botanist and Florist. 

Another Physalis grows here, which Dr. Gray and Mr. Watson refer to P. lanceolata^ 
Dr. Gray calling it variety hirta. It branches from the ground like that, and the stem 
is weak and leaning, but the leaves are always rhombic-oval, entire ; the flowers are all 
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yellow, and the fruit calyx is more like that of P. pybeBcens. It never varies into any 
other, and answers to no description which I have seen. 

VUi9 cordifolia and F, riparia were once regarded as distinct species, but have long 
been considered only varieties. Dr. Gray says Dr. Engelmann thinks V. riparia should 
be restored. The very brief descriptions of Eaton are all that I have seen of each as 
distinct. Since they have been regarded as one, the description of the united species 
will not apply to both. V. cordifolia, of the books, is distinguished from V. vidpina by 
saying that the latter has leaves shining, especially below; while the leaves of the for- 
mer are dull. Also, fruit ripe in October. The Vitis common here, which I take to be 
V, riparia, has leaves shining on both sides, gash-toothed, with acuminate teeth ; fruit 
clusters compact, ripe in July and August, and very pleasant. Two plants, quite different 
from this, observed two years ago, were destroyed. I have found another this year — 
leaves dull, dark green above, teeth crenate, mucronate; fruit ripe in October, and, as 
Dr. Gray says of V, cordifolia, "very acerb." I suppose this to be V, cordifolia, and can- 
not but think the two are distinct species. 

Dr. Gray thinks Helianthua daronicoidea the original of H. tuberoms, the artichoke. 
When I came to Kansas I found Hdianthi looking very much like artichokes, but on 
examination found no tubers. Last year I found what appeared to be H, doroni£oide8, 
with small tubers. Farmers plow them up. Last spring I sent East and got artichokes, 
which have grown well and blossomed. The very early frost prevented me from com- 
paring them with the wild as fully as I had intended. I have observed no difference, 
unless it be that the disks of the wild, in fruit, are larger. Gray describes only H. doro^ 
nicoides; Eaton only H. tuberosus. Wood has both, but his descriptions do not decidedly 
differ, only in that of H, doronicoides no mention is made of tubers. If there is a ^. 
doronicoidea always without tubers, I should consider them distinct. As it is, I wish to 
observe further. 

CUTTING POTATOES. 

For some years I cut potatoes, as others did, into small pieces for planting, and uni- 
formly had a large part of them rot, some varieties more than others. Why was it? I 
think I understand it. 

In August, a nurseryman may take any bud from a branch of the same year, put it 
into another tree, and have it grow. But if all the buds are left till the next spring, 
only two or three buds will grow, and the rest become abortive. Now a potato or other 
tuber is an underground branch, the eyes corresponding to buds. If you divide the 
potato before it has begun to sprout, the strength of the eyes is nearly equal, and any 
one may grow; but when potatoes are planted whole, a few of the eyes at one end sprout 
and the rest become abortive; and if the potatoes are cut after the strong eyes have 
sprouted, the weaker ones have not vitality enough left to grow. 

One farmer has told me that he had no difficulty in raising potatoes from tubers cut 
at any time. This must be owing to the greater vigor and vitality of his variety. In 
this potatoes differ. Last year my Peachblows survived the attacks of the grasshoppers ; 
the Early Boses were killed. 

GRASSES. 

Chemists have analyzed the cultivated grasses, and find them varying in their pro- 
portion of saccharine, mucilaginous and other matters, and consequently in their value 
as food for stock. Wild grasses, no doubt, vary too, but to determine the value of grasses 
we should consider quantity as well as quality. Mr. Hall says that three grasses, Ar^ 
dropogonfurcatria, blue-stem; A, scoparius, broom-grass, which grows three feet high and 
has several erect branches, with a spike on each; and Sorghum nutans, wood-grass, 
which grows four or five feet high, and has a tawny, nodding panicle, make 80 per cent. 
of the prairie grasses. They are killed out by close feeding, but farmers near Lawrence 
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keep their cattle off their mowing groands, and get good crops every year. So long as 
this can be done, I see no necessity for introducing foreign grasses. 

The most abundant grass on the bottoms is Spartina q/nosuroideSy cord-grass. It 
grows very tall, and has twenty to thirty shoe-brush-shaped spikes near the top. The 
leaves are very- long and strong, and would make good bands for grain. When full 
grown it is too coarse and tough to make good fodder, but my cow ate readily the ^green 
leaves cut in July. 

Another valuable grass is Sporobolus vagino^rus, one of those called drop-«eed grass. 
It grows only about a foot high, has many joints, and has seed under the sheaths of the 
leaves. It leans over and can hardly be cut, and consequently has no value for hay; 
but where other grasses are killed out by close feeding this comes in and forms a soft, 
fine carpet. It is nutritious. A man told me that his cows, having abundance of it for 
one day, gave each a quart of milk more than usual. Few of the other grasses, except 
the five mentioned, make a turf over large spaces, but are scattered here and there. 
Some of them might be valuable, if cultivated. Mr. Hall speaks highly of Sporobolus 
heterolepis. It is a fine, erect grass, two feet high, but is rare here. 

To save space I abbreviate the names of places and omit the names of persons, ex- 
cept in the case of plants reported and not seen. It will be understood that plants from 
Ellis were sent by Dr. Watson ; from Salina, by Mr. Henry ; from Oswego, by Dr. New- 
Ion; from Irving, by Mrs. Jewell; from Burlington, by Miss M. P. Wright; and fronoi 
Leavenworth, by Prof. Wherrell. Law. stands for Lawrence and vicinity, Osaw. for 
Osawatomie, Ell. for Ellis, Sal. for Salina, Osw. for Oswego, Top. for Topeka, Irv. for 
Irving, Leav. for Leavenworth, and Burl, for Burlington. 

Plants supposed to be not native are marked thus, *, Plants not found east of the 
Mississippi, thus, f . 

A few names I am obliged to give without their authors. 

Lawbence, December; 1876. 



PLANTS OF 
Ranunculacbje. 
ClematU, Virgin's Bower. 

1. C. verticillaris, DC. Black Jack : Mrs. J.Craig. 

2. C.YirginiaDa, L. Law. 
8. C.Viorna, L. Law.. Osw. 
4. C. Piicheri, T. A G. Law. and Burl. One. speci- 
men each place. 

6. t.C. Fremontii. Lost; rediscovered at Ellis by 
Dr. Watson. 

Anemone, Wind Flower. 

6. A. patens, L. W. Kansas: Snow. 

7. A. Caroliniana, Willd. Law., Ell., Osw. 

8. A. cylindrlca, Gr. Law. 

9. A. Pennsylvanlca, L. Law. 

Thalidrum, Meadow Rue. 

10. T. Cornuti, L. Law., Ell. 

JianuxtciUus, Buttercups. 

11. R. aquatilis, L. Ell., Salina. 

12. R. raultifidus, Ph. Law. 
18. R. abortivus, L. Law. 

14. R. recurvatus, L. Law. : Snow. 

15. R. repens, L. Law. : Snow. 

16. R. fascicularis, Muhl. Law. : Snow. 

Myosurus, Mouse-tail. 

17. M. minimus, L. Law., Ell. 



KANSAS. 

Isopyrum, False Rue-Anemone. 

18. L biternatum, T. & G. Law. 

AquUegia, Columbine. 

19. A. Canadensis, L. Law., Humboldt. 

20. t A. brevistylis. Law.: Snow. 

Delphinium, Larkspur. 

21. *D. Consolida, L. Law.: Snow. 

22. D. tricorne, Mx. L<aw., Osw. 

23. D. virescens, Nutt. Law., Ell. Now considered 

a variety of D. azureum. Common here,with- 
out any variation. 

Anonace^. 

Asimina, Papaw. 

24. A. triloba, Dunal. Law. 

MENISPERMACEiC:. 

Me7iispermum, Moonseed. 

25. M. Canadense, L. Law., Ell., Osw. 

Berberidace^. 

Podophyllum, May Apple, Mandrake. 

26. P. peltatum, L. Law. 

NYMPHiEACEiE. 

Nelumbium, Sacred Bean, Water Chinquepin. 

27. N. luteum, L. Law. Splendid. 
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Nuphar, Yellow Pond-Lily. 

28. N. advena, Ait. Burlington. 

Pa PAVER A.CEiB. 

Sanguinaria, Blood-Root. 

29. S. Canadensis, L. Fort Leavenworth: Lieut. 

Wilcox. 

Argemone, Prickly Poppy. 
80. A. Mexicana, L. Law. 

FUMABIACE^. 

DicerUra, Eardrop. 

31. D. Cucullaria, DC. Law., Osawatomie. 

CorydalU. 

32. C. flavula, Raf. Law. 

33. C. montana, Engelm. Law., Ell., Osw. 

CRUCIFERiB. 

Nasturtium, Water Cress. 

34. N. obtusum, Nutt. Law. 

35. N. limosum, Nutt. Law. 

36. N. sessiliflorum, Nutt. Law., Sal. 

37. N. palustre, DC. Law. 

88. N. sylvestre, R. Br. Law.: Snow. One speci- 
men. 

39. N. sinuatum, Nutt. Law., Ell. 

lodanthtu, False Rocket. 

40. I. hesperidoides, T. and G. Law. 

ArabU, Rock Cress. 

41. A. dentata, T. and G. Law. : Snow. 

42. A. laevigata, DC. Law. 

43. A. Canadensis, L., sickle-pod. Law. 

Oardamine, Bitter Cress. 

44. C. laciniata, Muhl. Law. 

45. C. rhomboidea, DC. Osw. 

Selenia. 

46. fS. aurea. Osw.; very rare. 

Barbareaj Winter Cress. 

47. B. vulgaris, R. Br. Law. 

JEryaimum, False Wall Flower. 

48. E. chei ran tho ides, L. Irving: Mrs. Jewell. 

49. E. Arkansanum, Nutt. Ell., Phillips Co. : Pop- 

enoe. 

Sisymbrium, 

50. S. officinale, Scop., hedge mustard. Law. 

51. S. canescens, Nutt., tansey mustard. Law. 

Sinapis, Mustard. 

52. *S. nigra, L., black mustard. Law.; near houses. 

53. *S. arvensis, L., charlock. Law.: Snow. 

54. *S. alba, L., white mustard. Law.; domestic. 

Draba, Whitlow Grass. 

55. D. cuneifolia, Nutt, Law.: Snow. 

56. D. Caroliniana, Watt. Law., Ell.; has a silique 

instead of a silicle. 

Vesicaria, Bladder Pod. « 

57. t V. Fendleri. W. Kansas : Popenoe. 

58. fV. gracilis. Osw. 

58. fV. Ludoviciana, DC. Osw. 

Camelina, False Flax. 

60. C. sativa, Crantz. Law.: Snow — ^Topel^a: Pop- 

enoe. 

CapseUa. 

61. *C. Bursa-pastoris, Moench, shepherd's purse. 

Law. 

Lepidium, Pepper Grass. 

62. L. Virginicum, L. Law. 

63. L. intermedium, Gr. Law. 

64. L. ruderale, L. Law. 



StarUeya. 

65. fS. pinnatifida, Nutt. Ell.; a fine plant. 

CAPPARIDACEiE. 

Cleome, Spider Flower. 

66. t C. integrifolla, T. & G. Sal. ; also Leavenworth, 

Lieut. Wilcox, and Topeka, Popenoe. 
Polanisia. 

67. P. graveolens, Raf. Law. 

68. fP. uniglandulosa, DC. Ell., Sal., W. Kan.: 

Popenoe. 

OristateUa. 

69. fC. Jamesii, T. & G. Phillips Co.: Popenoe. 

ViOLACEJE. 

Viola, Violet. 

70. V. delphinifolia, Nutt. Law. 

71. y. cucullata. Ait. Law., Ell. 

72. V. sagittata, Ait. Law.: Snow; one specimen. 

73. y. pubescens. Ait. Law. 

— V. pubescens, var. eriocarpa. Osw. 

74. tV. Nuttallii, Ph. Ell. 

Hypbricace^. 
Hypericum, St. John's-wort. 

75. H. perforatum, L. Osw. 

76. H. corymbosura, Muhl. Law., Osw. 

77. H. ellipticum. Hook. Osw., Burl. 

78. H. angulosum, Mx. Osage Co.: Snow. 

Caryophyllace^. 
Saponaria, Soap-wort. 

79. S. Vaccaria, L. Topeka ; brought by Mr. H. H. 

Wright. 

SUene, Catch-Fly. 

80. S. stellata. Ait. Law., Osw. 

81. S. antirrhina, L. Law., Sal. 

Agrostemma, Corn-cockle. 

82. *A. Githago, L. Top. : Popenoe. 

Oerastium, Mouse-ear Chickweed. 

83. C. viscosum, L. Law. : Snow. 

84. C. nutans, Raf. Law. 

Arenaria. 

85. A. (Alsine) stricta, Mx. Ell. 

86. A. (Alsine) patula, Gr. Osw. 

Paronychia, Nailwort. 

87. t P. Jamesii, T. & G. Ell., Sal., Rooks Co. : Pop- 

enoe. 

88. P. Canadensis, Wood. Law. 

— P. Canadensis, var. pumila (Anychia dichotoma, 

DC.) Top.: Popenoe. 

Mollugo, Carpet-weed. 

89. M. verticillata, L. Law., Osw. 

PORTULACACEJB. 

, Portidaca, Purslane. 

90. *P. oleracea, L. Law. 

Talinum. 

91. fT. parviflorum, Nutt. Law. ; might be taken 

for T. teretifolium, but has only five stamens. 

Claytonia, Spring Beauty. 

92. C. Virginica, L. Osw. 

MALVACEiS. 

Malva, Mallow. 

93. *M. rotundifolia, L. Law. 

94. *M. crispa, L. Law. ; seen once. 

95. M. papaver, Cav. Ell. 
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OaUirrhoe. 

96. t C. ioTolacrata, Gr. Sal. and Boasell Co.: Snow. 

Is it the same as 95? 

97. C. alcsoides, Gr. (Sida of Mx.) Osw., Sal., Burl. 

Mahxutrum. 

98. fM. angustam, Gr. Ell. 

99. t^' coccineam, Gr. £11.; said to be abundant 

in Cent, and W. Kansas. 
Sida. 

100. S. spinosa, L. Law., Burl. 

AbtUilon, Indian Mallow. 

101. *A. Avicennse, Oaertn. Law. 

HibUeus. 

102. *H. trionum, L., flower-of-an-honr. Law. 
108. H. militaris. Cay. Law. 

TiLlACEiE. 

TUia, Linden. 
104. T. Americana, L., basswood. Law. 

LlNACEJB. 

Linum, Flax. 
106. L. sulcatum, Riddell. Law., £11., Osw. 

106. tL. rigidum. Ph. Ell., Sal. 

Ztgophtllackx. 
KaUstrtBtnia. 

107. K. maxima, T. A G. (Tribulus, L.) W. Kansas : 

Popenoe. 

Geraniaceje. 

Oaraniumf Crane's-bill. 

108. G. Carolinianum, L. Law., Burl. 

109. G. maculatum, L. Leav.: Prof. Wherrell. 

Oxalis, Wood Sorrel. 
110.. O. Tiolacea, L. Law. 

111. O. stricta, L. Law. 

ImpatietUf Touch-me-not. 

112. I. pallida, Nutt. Law. 

113. I. fulva, Nutt. Law., Osw. 

BUTACEiE. 

Zanihoxylum, Prickly Ash. 

114. X. Americanum, Miller. Law., Osw. 

Pieleaf Shrub Trefoil. 
116. P. trifoliata, L. Anderson Co. : J. M. Welch. 

ANACARDIACEiS. 

Ehtu, Sumac. 

116. R. glabra, L. Law., Ell. 

117. R. copallina, L. Law. 

118. R. Toxicodendron, L., poison ivy. Law. 

119. R. radicans, L., climbing ivy. Law. 

120. R. aromatica. Ait., sweet sumac. Law., Ell., 

Osw. 

SAPINDACEiS. 

Acer, Maple. 

121. A. dasycarpum, Ehrh., white maple. Law. 

122. A. saccharinum, L. Linn and Miami counties. 

Neffundo, Box Elder. 

123. N. aceroides, Moench. Law. 

JEsculu^, Horse Chestnut. 

124. A. glabra, Willd., Ohio buckeye. Law. 

S^phylea, Bladder Nut. 

126. S. trifoliata. L. Law., Irving. 

CELASTRACEiS. 

OelatirtUf Staff Tree (incorrectly called Bittersweet). 

127. C. scandens, L. Law., Sal., Osw. 

EitonymtUj Burning Bush. 

128. E. atropurpureus, Jacq. Law., Osw. 



RHAMNACEf. 

OeanotAus, Jersey Tea. 

129. 0. Americanus, L. Law. 

130. C. ovalis, Bigel. Law., £11. 

Bhamntu, Buckthorn. 

131. R. lanceolatus, Ph. Law., Osaw. 

VlTACE^. 

VUis, Grapevine, etc. 

132. y. sestivalis, L. Law. ; one vine, that was rtut- 

doumy beneath. Said to be common in S. E. 
Kansas. 

var. or sp. cinerea of Engelmann, if I mistake 

not. Law. and Miami county; very com- 
mon. 

133. y. cordi folia, Mx., frost grape. Law. (See in- 

troduction.) 

134. y. riparia, Mx. Law., Ell., and Miami county; 

very common. (See introduction). 
136. y. vulpina, L., muscadine grape. Near Bax- 
ter Springs: Mr. N. D. Ingraham. 

136. V. indivisa, Willd., (Cissus). Law. 

137. y. quinquefolia. Lam. (Ampelopsis.) yirginia 

creeper. Law., Osaw. 

POLTOALACEJB. 

PolygaUit Milk-wort. 

138. P. incarnata, L. Law. 

139. P. verticUlata, L. Law. Osborne City: Pop- 

enoe. 

140. P. sanguiuea, L. Burl. : from H. H. Wright. 

141. tP. alba, Nutt. Ell. 

Leguminosjb. 
Schrankiaf Sensitive Brier. 

142. S. uncinata, Willd. Law. 

Desmanihtu. 

143. D. brachylobus, Benth. Law., £11., Osw. 

Oymnocladus, Coffee Tree. 

144. G. Canadensis, Lam. Law. 

OUditschia, Honey Locust. 
146. G. triacanthos, L. Law., Osaw. 

Ousia, Senna. 

146. C. Chamsecrista, L. Law., Osaw. 

147. C. nictitans, L. Fort Leavenworth : lieut. 

Wilcox. 

148. C. Marilandica, L. Law., Osw., Osaw. 

Oercis, Red Bud. 

149. C. Canadensis, L. Law., Osaw. 

BaptUia, Wild Indigo. 

150. B. leucophsea, Nutt. Law., Osw. 

151. leucantha, T. A. G. Law. 

152. B. australis, R. Br. Garnett: Snow. 

Zjothyrus, Sweet Pea, Ac. 

153. L. linearis, Nutt. Law., Ell. 

Vicia, Vetch. 

154. y. Americana, Muhl. Law. 

Deamodium, Bush Trefoil. 

156. D. acuminatum, DC. Law. 

157. D. paniculatum, DC. Law., Osw. 

158. D. cuspidatum, T. & G. Law. 

159. D. canescens, DC. Law. 

160. Canadense, DC. Law., Leav. Nearly sessile, 

a point not noted. 

161. D. sessilifolium, T. & G. Law. 

162. D. Marilandicum, Nutt. Osw. 
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163. fD. Illinoiensis, Gr. Law. 

164. +D. neglectum, Hall. Law. Mr. Hall thinks 

it is a species. 

Lespedeza, Bush Cloyer. 

165. L. capitata, Mx. Law., Osw. 

L. capitata, yar. angustifolia. Ph., Ell. 

166. L. violacea, Pers. Law. 

L. violacea, var. divergens.. Osw. 

L. violacea, var. sessiliflora. Osw. 

167. L. repens, T. A Gr. Law. 

Cyotalaria, Battle-pod. 

168. C. sagittalis, L. Law. 

HOSACKIA. 

169. fH. Purshiana, Benth. Sal. 

Tri/oliumf Clover. 

170. T. procumbens, L., Yellow Clover. Top.: Pop- 

enoe. 

171. 'T. repens, L., White Clover. Law. 

172. T. reflexum, L., Buffalo Clover. Law., Osw. 
178. *T. arvense, L. Top.: Popenoe. One speci- 
men. 

Melilotus, Sweet Clover. 

174. *M. alba. Law. Law., £11. 

PSORALBA. 

175. P. floribunda, Nutt. Law., Ell., Osw. 

176. fP. argophylla, Ph. Law.; pretty. 

177. fP. esculenta,.Ph. Law., £11. Has an eatable 

tuber. 

178. tP. cuspidata. Ph. £11. 

179. fP. digitata, Nutt. Hutchinson: Popenoe. 

ATnorphaf Iicad Plant. 

180. A. fruticosa, L. Law., £11., Osw. 

181. A. canescens, Nutt. Law., Osw. 

Dalba. 

182. D. alopecuroides, Willd. Law. 

183.tl>. laxlflora. Ph. £11., Sal. Calyx beautifully 

fringed. 
184. fD. aurea, Nutt. £11., Sal., Phillips and Books 

Co.: Popenoe. 

Petalostbmon. 
186. P. violaceum, Mx. Law., Ells., Osw, 

186. P. candidum, Mx. Law., Osw. 

187. t P. multiflorum, Nutt. Law., £11. ; rocky places. 

188. fP. villosum, Nutt. Solomon City : Popenoe. 

Astragalus, Milk Vetch. 

189. A. Canadensis, L. Law., Ells., Osw. 

190. A. caryocarpus, Kerr. Law., £11., Osw., Sal. 

191. A. Mexicanus, DC. Law. : Snow. 

192. t A. mollisslmus, Torr. £11. 

193. t A. racemosus, Ph. Ell. 

194. tA. gracilis, Nutt. Ell. 

195. fA. lotiflorus, Hook. £11., Sal. 

196. fA. Missuuriensis, Nutt. £11. 

197. +A. Shortianus, Nutt. W. Kan.: Popenoe. 
198^. tA. bisulcatus, Gr. W.Kan.: Popenoe. 

199. +A. pectinatus, Dougl. £11., Osw.; also, W. 

Kan. : from Prof. Mudge. 

OxytrcpU. 

200. to. Lamberti, Ph. £11., Sal. 

Qlycyrrhiza, Licorice. 

201. t A. lepidota, Nutt. £11., Law.: Snow. Mar- 

shall Co.: W. J. McLaughlin. Pod covered 
with hooks. Topeka, common : Popenoe. 



Sophora. 

202. fS. sericea, Ph. £11., Sal. 

Tephrosia, Goat's Bue. 

203. T. Virginiana, Pers. Law. 

Jtidigqfera, Indigo Plant. 

204. L Caroliniana, Walt. Osw.: Dr. Newlon. 

Robinia, Locust. 

205. *B. Pseudacacia, L. Law. 

Wistaria. 

206. W. frutescens, DC. Irving: Mrs. Jewell. At- 

chison Co. : Miss E. F. Bandolph. 
Apios, Ground Nut. 

207. A. tuberosa. Ph. Law., Osaw. 

Phaseolus, Kidney Bean. 

208. P. diversifolius, Pers. Law., Osw., Sal. 

209. P. pauciflorus, Benth. Law. 

Amphicarpceat Pea-Vine. 

210. A monoica, Nutt. Law., Irv. 

211. A. Pitcheri, T. A G. Law. 

Bqffinanseggia. 

212. fH. Jamesii, T. A G. W. Kansas. From 

Prof. Mudge. 

BOSACEJB. 

PrunuSf Plum Cherry. 

213. P. Virginiana, L., choke cherry. Iaw,, £11. 

Irv. 

214. P. serotina, Ehr., black cherry. Law. 

215. P. Americana. Marsh, wild plum. Law. 

216. P. Chicasa, Mx. £11., Osw. : Dr. Newlon. 
2t7. P. pumila, L. £11. 

Jiubtu, Bramble. 

218. B. villosus. Ait., blackberry. Law. 

219. B. Canadensis, L., dewberry. Law., Osw. 

220. B. occiden talis, L., black raspberry. Law., £11. 

Geum, Avens. 

221. G. album, Gmel. Law. 

222. G. Virgiuianum, L. Law. 

Fragaria, Strawberry. 

223. fF. Illinoiensis. A species, or a variety of 

F. Virginiana, L. Law., Osw. 

PotentiUa, anqiie-foil. 

224. P. Norvegica, L. Law. 

225. P. Canadensis, L. Law. 

P. Canadensis, var. recta. Law. Very distinct^ 

a species? 

226. P. paradoxa, Nutt. Law. 

Agrimonia, Agrimony. 

227. A. Eupatoria, L. Law. 

228. A. parvifiora, Ait. Law. 

Bosa, Bose. 

229. B. setigera, Mx., prairie rose (Michigan rose?)» 

Law. 

230. B. lucida, Ehr., shining rose. Law. 

231. B. blanda, Ait., tbornless rose. Law., £11. 

232. fB. Arkausana, Porter. Law., £11.; eight or 

ten flowers on one stem. 

Amelanchier, Service Berry. 

233. A. Canadensis, T. A G. Osw. ; also Atchisoa 

Co., Mrs. Jewell. 

OraicBgus, Thorn. 

234. C. tomentosa, L. Law. 

235. C. Oxyacantha, L. Osw. 

236. C. Crus-galli, L. Law. 
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Pyrus, Apple, Pear. 

237. P. loensis. A species, or a variety of P. coro- 

naria, L., crab-apple; leaves and young twigs 
very toroentose, fruit sometimes pyriform. 

238. P. angustifoiia, Ait. Law., Snow. 

SAXIFRAOACEiG. 

Ifeuehera, Alum-root. 

239. H. hispida, Ph. Law.: Snow; Leav.: Wherrell. 

Bibes, Currant, Gtooseberry. 

240. R. lacustre, Poir. Law. 

241. R. rotundifolium, Mx. Law. 

242. R. aureum, Ph., flowering currant. Ell. 

Crassulaceje. 

Sedom, Stone-crop. 

243. S. pulchellum, Mx. Osw.; also Humboldt: 

Snow. 

Pcn/iiorttm, Virginia Stone-crop. 

244. P. sedoides, L. Law., Osw. 



Haloraqba. 

Myriophyllum, Water Milfoil. 

245. M. verticillatum, L. £11. 

246. M. scabratum, Mx. Law., Ell. 

LTTHRACEiE. 

Cuphea, 
241. C. viscosissima, Jacq. Osaw., Osw. 
Lyihrum, Loosestrife. 

248. L. alatum, Ph. Law., Osw. 

Amfnania, 

249. A. latifolia, L. Law. 

A. latifolia. Yar. pedicellata, pedicels 4 to 6 

inches long ; leaves narrower and less auric- 
ulate. A species? 

ONAORACRiB. 

Juuicoca. 

250. J. repens, L. Law. 

JEnUhera, Evening Primrose. 

251. (E. biennis, L. Law., Ell. 
262. OB, sinuata, L. Law., Osw. 

253. <£. pumlla, L. Law., Ell. 

254. OS. linearis, Mx. Black Jack. 

265. OB. Missouriensis, Sims. Law. Flowers very 
large; capsule-winged. 

256. (E. speciosa, Nutt. Law., Sal. Flowers white, 

turning red. 

257. fCE. pinnatiiida, Nutt. Ell. 

258. fCE.alblcaulis, Nutt. Ell. 

259. fCE. triloba, Nutt. £11. Capsules large, glom- 

erate, woody ; plant stem less. 

260. fCE. lavendulsefolia, Or. £11. 

261. t^' rhombipetata. Solomon City: Popenoe. 

262. fCE. serrulata, Nutt. Ell. 

263. -t-CE. Fremontii. Rooks and Phillips Cos.: Pop- 

enoe. 

Gaura. 

264. G. biennis, L. Law., Osw. 

265. G. mollis, Nutt. Law. 

266. fG. parviflora, Doug. £11., Books Co.: Pop- 

enoe. 

267. tG. coccinea, Nutt. Ell. 

StenoHphon. 

268. fS. virgatus, Spach. Law., Ell., Irv. 



269. 

270. 
271. 

272. 



273. 
274. 



275. 

276. 
277. 
278. 



279. 
280. 
281. 

282. 
283. 
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285. 

286. 

287. 

288. 

289. 

290. 

291. 

292. 
293. 

294. 
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296. 

297. 
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299. 



Ludwigia, Bastard Loose-Strife. 
L. alter nifolia, L. Osw.; also, Leavenworth: 

Wherrell. 
L. alata. Ell. Law. 
L. palustris, £11. Law. 

Circoia^ Enchanter's Nightshade. 
C. Lutetiana, L. Law. 

LOASACBA. 

MefUzelia. 
M. oligosperma, Nutt. Law., Ell. 
t M..ornata. W. Kansas : from Prof. Mudge. 

Passifloracbje. 

Passiflora, Passion Flower. 
P. lutea, L. Osw. 

CUCURBITACBiB. 

Echinocysiu, Prickly Cucumber. 
E. lobata, T. & G. Law. 

Slcyos, Single-seeded Cucumber. 
S. angulatus, L. Law. 

CucerbUa, Pumpkin, etc. 
C. perennis, Gr. Law., one place, Sal. 

Cactacb^. 
Opuntia^ Indian Fig. 
O. vulgaris, Mill. Law., Osaw. 
O. Rafinesquii, Eng. Law., Ell. 
O. Missouriensis, DC. Law., £11. 

Mamiliaria. 
t M. vivipara, Haw. Ell. 
fM. Nuttallii, var. csespitosa, Eng. Ell. 

UMBBLLIFBRiB. 

Sanieula, Sanicle. 
S. Marilandica, L. Law., £11., Sal. 
S. Canadensis, L. Ell. 

Brynffium. 
E. yuccsefolium, Mx. Law., Osaw. Pretends 

to be an endogen. 
fE. Leaven worth ii, T. & G. Burl, and Frank- 
lin county; taken for a teasel. 
PolytcBnia, 
P. Nuttallii, DC. Law. 

Peucedanum, Parsnip, etc. 
P. sativum, Wood (Pastinaca, L.), parsnip. 

Law. 
fP. foeniculaceum, Nutt. Law., Sal., Osw.; 

very early and common. 
-i-P. nudicaule, Nutt. £11., Sal. 

Osmotrhiza. 
O. longistylis, DC, sweet cicely. Osw. 
O. brevistylis, DC. Law. 

Chcdrophyllum, Chervil. 
C. procumbens. Lam. Law. 
G. Tainturierl, Hook, and Arn. Law. : Snow. 

Cryptotcenia, Honey wort. 
C. Canadensis, DC. Law. 

Carum, Caraway, etc. 
C. aureum, Wood (Thaspium, Nutt.), Golden 
Alexanders. Law. 

Pimpinella, Anise. 
P. integerima, B. & H. (Zizia, DC.) Law.; 
one place. 

.^Uhtua, Fools' Parsley. 
M, Cynapium, L. Law. : Snow. 
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Clctua, WiiKT Hemlock. 



KM. D.cnplEIocviiiUC. Wnbuuuaeei tiom Mrs.5.M. 

Thniiia*. 
SOS. D. Kultatlll, DC. Os«. 

Cornacba:. 
riiM. Ihignooii. 



B-8. 0, mperifolin, 






1, L. Law., t 



9. C. p»i. 






am. t^'.l'ubeKciM, Kull. l^w., Ol.. Oaw. 
CAPRffOLUCKjE. 
Tiinilrum. i'rvanorl., 
SIO. T.perfollaluNi,L. Jaw Uiw. 

^Umphoriairiiwi, Suu w Lo r t r . 
tl 1. S. TulKHriH, ^[x Lav., (iKW. 
912. ij.occldeDtali9, R. Hr. KII.. W. K.; Pop«DO«. 

S«MbM«4. tMet. 
SIS. S. C*Dfiden>iis, L. 1.H.H'. 

llinri'tnm, Siiuvlnll. An. 







370. tT. HrlMa, Rouk. LIUi. 


roMTOSLTJH. 




jV'icfiaJ-nnlAn-n. 


Vtnumi», Iran Wood. 




371. fM. IsnncerHgllu, Nviii. i:l][g. 








V. orullfoliii, T.4U. Law. Cannnan. 




Dipl^n-P^., I>oul:l^l.rI,lk-d A 


tV. ArkunMiHi. E. K.nui. IlilL 




372. tn.wk-oldi-s.T. A<i. KIM.-.. 


mvhii-loyi,,. hleiihimfsfuut. ■ 




I-:rifnn,< l-k.:,UQB. 


E-Camlli. <iS.WI1l.l. 0<v. 




«-,X E. ranadenae, 1.. Lao. 


£. toiiieutiiius, L. iUM. 




371. Edi..iriC!»Tiiii,M«, Uw. 


iMtiii, Burton Suake-root. 




3;R.E.lK'llidir<.l lluhl. U». 


L.i^iiarr«a.Wlll<l. Illulugyiar. Law 


Bui., 


37J. H hiiliiddyhU' |||,L. Law. 






.178. E. aiiiiKiitii, Von. Ijw., Ir», 


I^cjllndrun, L. Ldw.: Bauiidtn. 




37U. E,.triMoauiii, L. Law. 


+ L. Muiitluis, IlDuk. LHw„Iill. Sandr 


po(.. 


E-alrlgMuu.. v«r. lut.grifulluni. 


L. piiuclBlB, Tiir. bracleoau, with luug 


[acts 


Bolbmh<. 


uooneihs beads. 







IT. Ids., Sal., Caw. 



tluui'd 111 Wiml iK.rCiruy. 

JJ/.rfc./Hn, 

81!. Rcordlfoltn, Ell. Idv. Two Bpcclmeni 



. 1.. SO.. £11. 

II, L. tjiw. 

III. Ell.. Oaw., IfT, Burl. 



iTA. A. piiliidrisii!!. L. <V>r. 

:L^I. a. unfiltrlroliug. WJIhl. Law.: Sandrra. 

tonili lit A. onliriillua, and ilKj.luaie acala 

»5-X A.ai'irp.iB Liidl. I.aw.,OBif. 
aw. A. »rlcpii».Vfiil. Law. 



wiu™ i-u".,™i.. irv., lop.,rop- 








.0.1^ifldolll,'L. Law. 


8Sft. A.cafrciisL. Uw., Osw. 




aeo. A.Yi^Blua. Ell.Oaw. 


0. U.toucIiiniiiii,T«rr. Law.: Sno». 


Ml. A. NQvi-BflKil, U ijtw. 


. G. Aparliip, r. Law,. Ell. 




!. fG.Ksperrlniiiiii,<ir. Ell, 


3n:<. A. TradrKaoil, L, Law.iSDDW. Ell. 


//ottfmlB.Blueta. 


.164. A. ml»-r. Ail. \aw. 


1, H. mliilraa, Brck. Law. 


3G.5. A. Bliiipl.'i.WlHd Law., 0»w. 


B.H,p.ir|.ureB,L, Law. 


3«A, A. UniiiMIni, L Law. 




367. A. crlcoid^B, L. O-w. 


7. li.lcuuirg|ia,Null. Sal., Irv. 
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Outierrezia. 

881. -I-6. Euthamise, T. & G. Ellis. 

AmphicUhyris. 

882. tA.dracunculoides, DC. Paola, S. Kansas : Hall. 
— fA. dracunculoides, var. with branches irreg- 
ular — not urabel-like. Osw. 

JSolidago, Golden Rod. 

883. S. squarrosa, Muhl. Osw. 

884. S. petiolaris, Ait. Law. 

— — S. petiolaris, var.suaveolens. Law. Aspecies? 

885. S. Virga-aurea, L. Rooks Co. : , Popenoe. 

886. S. speciosa, Nutt. Law. ; variable. 

887. S. puberula, Nutt. Law.: Suow. 

888. S. Missouriensis, Nutt. Law., Osw. 

889. S. giganteus, Ait. Law., £11. 

890. S. Canadensis, L. Law. 
89L S. uliiiifulia, Muhl. Law. 

892. S. rigida, L. Law., Ell., Osw. 

893. fS. asperrima. Ellis. 

894. 8. laueeolata. Ait. Law., Irv. 

895. S. tenuifolia. Ph. Law., Irv. 

Ap/opitppus (Prionopsis). 

896. t A. spinulusus, D. C. Ellis, Sal. 

897. t A. ciliatus. Law., Ell., Sal. 

Grindelia. 

898. fG. squarrosa, Dunal. Law. 

899. fG. laueeolata. Osw., Law.; once. 

Helerotheca. 

400. H. scabra, DC. Law., Ell. 

Chrysopaii. 

401. C. villosa, Ph. Ellis, VV. Kan.: Popenoe. 
C. villosa, var. hispida. Ell. 

JJuiperia. 

402. tD. prolifera, Nutt. Ell. 

Putymnia, Leaf Cup. 

404. P. Uvedalia, L. Osw. 

licUpta. 

405. E. alba, L. Jiaw. 

Hilphiutn, Resin Wood, etc. 

406. S. laciniatutn, L., polar plant. Law. 

407. S. integriluliuui, Mx. Law. 

408. S. lievigatuui. Ell., Law. 

409. t^. asperrimum. Law.: Snow. 

410. S. periuliatum, L., cup plant. Law. 

Parthenium. 

411. P. integrifolium, L. Law.; seen once. 

Jva, Marsh Elder. 

412. L ciliata, Willd. Law. 

413. f I. xanlhiifuHa, Ar. Ellis. 

Ambrosiay Hogweed, etc. 

414. A. trifida, L. Law.; leaves sornetimes 5-tubed. 

415. A. arteuiisiserulia, L., hug- weed or Roman 

wormwood. Law. 

416. A. psilostochya, DC. Ellis, Osw. 

417. A. bideutata, Mx. Osw. 

JCunthium, Clot-bur. 

418. X. strumarium, L. Law. 

JfeliopsU, Ox-eye. 

419. U. Itevis, Pers. Law.; rare. 

^— H. leevis, var. scabra. Law.; common. 
Echinacea, Purple Cone-flower. 

420. E. purpurea, Moench. Miami Co. 

421. E. angu:itifulia, DC. Law. 

422. fE. atrorubeus, Nutt. Law. 



Rudheckia^ Cone-flower. 

423. R. laciniata, L. Law., Irv. 

424. R. subtomentosa, Ph. Law. 

425. R. triloba, L. Law. 

426. R. hirU, L. Law.: Snow. 

Dra^iopsU. 

427. fD. amplexicaulis, Cass. Osw. 

Lepachys. 

428. L. pinnata, T. & G. Law., Osw., Irv. 

429. fL. columnaris. Wood. Ellis, Irv. 

L.columnaris, var. pulcherrima. Law.: Saun- 
ders. 

Helianthiu, Sunflower. 

430. H. rigid us, Desf. Law.. 

431. H. atrorubons, L. Law. 

432. tH. petiolaris, Nutt. Ellis. 

433. f fcL. lenticularis, Dougl. Law.; very common. 

434. fll. orgy alls, DC. Paola, Osw.; lately come 

to Law.; rocky places; leaves long and nar- 
row. 

435. fH. Maximiliani. Law.; allied to H. gigan- 

teus. 

436. H. tomentosus, Mx. Law. 

437. H. grosse-serratus, Martins. Law.; common. 

438. H. tuberosus, L. Law.; see introduction. 

439. H. Isetiflorus, Pers. Law. 

440. H. mollis, Lam. Law., Osw. 

441. H. decapetalus, L. Law., Ell. 

442. U. traeheliiColius, Willd. Law., Osw. Have 

observed that this species and others*which 
have leaves alternate above, have them all 
opposite, if they grow only about half the 
usual height. 

443. H. doronicuides. Lam. Law. (See introduc- 

tion.) 

444. H. strumosus, L. Law. 

445. H. hirsutus, Raf. Law., Osw. Two more forms 

that appear distinct with very scabrous, 
roundish leaves. 

Aclinomeris. 

446. A. helianthoides, Nutt. Osw., Irv. 

447. A. squarrosa, Nutt. Law., Osw. 

, Thelesperma. 

448. fT. gracile, Gr. Hutchinson: Popenoe. 

Cbreopiu, Tick-seed. 

449. C. tinctoria, Nutt. . S. Kun: Hall. 

450. C.palmata, Nutt. Law. 

451. C. dflphiuifulia. Lam. Law. 

452. C. aristosa, Mx. (involucrata, Nutt.) Law.; 

common. 

453. |C. cardauilnifolia, DC. Osw., Sal. 

Bideiu, Bur Marigold. 

454. B. bi pinnata, L. Spauisb Needles. Osw. 

455. B. I'roudosa, L. Beggarticks, Cuckold. Law. 

456. B. counata, Willd. Law. 

457. B. ceruua, L. Law. 

458. B. chrysauthemoides, L. Law. 

Verbegina, Crown-Beard. 

459. V. Yirginica, L. Law., Osw. 

460. Y. siuuata, Ell. Osw. 

Dysodia, False Dog-fennel. 

461. * D. chrysauthemoides, Lagasca. Law. ; streets. 

Gaiilurdia. 

462. G. laueeolata, Mx. Solomon City: Popenoe. 

463. G. puichella, Doug. Ellis, Dogde: Popenoe. 
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464. 



465. 
466. 

467. 
468. 

469. 
470. 
471. 
472. 

473. 

474. 

476. 
476. 
477. 
478. 
479. 
480. 
481. 



482. 
488. 

484. 

485. 
486. 

488. 
489. 
490. 
491. 

492. 
493. 
494. 
495. 

496. 

497. 

498. 

499. 
500. 
501. 



BaMa, 

fB. New species, so Mr. Wood thinks. 

Ellis. Much like Matricaria. 
ActineUa, 
f A. acaulis, L. Dodge: Popenoe. 
fA. scaposa, Nutt. Ellis: L'Her. 

Hymenopappus. 
H. scabiosseus. Clay Co.: Popenoe. 
+ H. tenuifolius, Ph. Ellis, Sal. 

Helenium. 
H. autamnale, L. Law. 
H. tenuifolium, Nutt. Osw. 
H. quadridentatum, Labill. Law., Osw. 
fH. tanacetifolium. W. Kansas: Popenoe. 

ArUhemiSj Camomile, etc. 
*A. cotula, L., Mayweed. Law., streets. 

AchUlea, Yarrow. 
A. millefolium, L. Law. 

Artemisia, Wormwood. 
A. frigida, Nutt. W. Kan. : Popenoe. 
A. Ludo7iciana, Nutt. Law. 
A. vulgaris, L. Law., Ell. 
A. biennis, Willd. Law., Irv. 
fA. dracunculoides. Ph. Law., Ellis, Sal. 
fA. fillformis, Torr. Ellis. 
tA. Carruthii, sic vult Mr. Wood, nov. sp. 
Erect, simple, clothed all over in a white to- 
mentum. Leaves pinnately parted, with 
linear segments, the lower bi pinnately, with 
leafy axillary tufts, all close-pressed, V and 
less long. Heads oblong, small, 1", 7-lined 
flowered, homogamous, all condensed in a 
narrow, spike-like panicle. Plant, 1-2 feet. 
GnaphcUium, Cudweed. . 
6. polycephalum, Mx. Osw., Law.: Snow. 

Antennaria, Everlasting. 
A. dioica, Gaert., mouse-ear everlasting (plant- 
aginifolia). Law. 

JErechthites, Fire-Weed. 
E. hieracifolius, Baf. Law. 

CaccUia, Tassel-Flower, etc. 
C. atriplicifolia, L. Law. 
C. tuberosa, Nutt. Law. 

Senecio, Groundsel. 
S. aureus, L. Law., Ell. 
S. anonym us, Wood. Ellis. 
fS. longilobus, Benth. Ellis. 
S. lobatus, Pers. Osw. 

(XrHum, Thistle. 
C. undulatum, Spr. Ellis, W. Kan.: Popenoe. 
C. altissimum, Spr. Law., Irv. 
C. Pitcheri, T. & G. Irv. 
C. Yirginanum, Mz. Law. ' 

Lappaj Burdock. 
•L. major, Gaert. Law. 

Krigia, Dwarf Dandelion. 
K. Yirginica, Willd. Law.: Snow. One speci- 
men. Top.: Popenoe. Think I have seen it. 
Cynthia. 
V. Dandelion, DC. Osw. 

Hieracium, Hawkweed. 
H. longipilum, Torr. Law., Osw. 
H. Gronovli, L. Law.: Snow. 
H. paniculatum, L. Law.: Snow. 



502. 
503. 

504. 

505. 

506. 

507. 

508. 
509. 
510. 



511. 
512. 

513. 
514. 



615. 

616. 
617. 



518. 



519. 



620. 



521. 



622. 
523. 

624. 
525. 



526. 
527. 
528. 
529. 
530. 
631. 



Nabalus^ Drop-Flower. 

N.'asper, T. & G. Law., Osw. 

N. racemosus, Hook. Law. 

Lygodesmia. 

fL. juncea, Don. Sal., W. Kan.: Popenoe, 

Troximon. 

T. cuspidatum, Nutt. Law. 

Ihraxaeumy Dandelion. 

*T. Dens-leonis, Less. Law. 

Lactucaj Lettuce. 

L. Canadensis, L., (elongata.) Law. Yery 

variable. 

MtUgedium. 

M. pulchellum, Nutt. W. Kail.: Popenoe. 

Sonchus, Sow Thistle. 

S. asper, Yill. Law. Yariable. 

Bngelmannia. 

f E. pinnatifida, T. & G. Russell Co.: Popenoe. 

Should be after Silphium. 

LOBELIACB^. 

Lobelia. 
L. cardinalis, L. Osaw., Ell. Rare. 
L. syphilitica, L. Law., Osw. Teeth of L. 

glandulosa. 
L. leptostachys, A. DC. Law., Osw. 
L. spicata, Lam. Top : Popenoe. Rare. 

CAMPANULACBiE. 

Campanula. 

C. Americana, L. Law., Osw. 

SpectUaria. 
S. perfoliata. Lam. Law., Ell., Osw. 
fS. leptocarpa, Nutt. Ell., Osw., Law.: Snow. 
Riley Co.: Popenoe. 

ERICACEiB. 

Gay-Lussacia, Huckleberry. 
G. resinosa, T. & G. Baxter Springe: Mr.^.D. 
Ingraham, nurseryman. 

Monotropa, Indian Pipe. 
M. uniflora, L. Yinland, Douglas Co.: Miss 
S. Cutter. 

AQUIFOLIAGEiB. 

Prinos, Winterberry. 
P. glaber, Gray. Osw. 

Ebenace^. 

Diospyros, Persimmon. 

D. Yirginiana, L. Law., Osw. 

Primulace.£. 

Androsace. 
A. occidentalis. Ph. Law., Ell. 
A. filiformis, Retz. Ell. 

Lysimachia, Loosestrife. 
L. hybrida, Mx. Law., Osw. 
L. ciliata, L. Law., Osw. 

PLANTAOINACEiB. 

PlaiUago, Plantain. 
*P. major, L. Law. 
P. lanceolata, L. Law.; one place. 
P. aristata, Mx. Law. 
P. Yirginica, L. Law. 
P. gnaphaliuldes, Gr. £11. 
P. puslUa, Nutt £ll.,.SaL 
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'632. 



633. 
604. 

635. 
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637. 
638. 

639. 

640. 

641. 

642. 
64*. 
644. 
645. 
646. 

647. 

648. 
649. 
650. 



651. 

652. 

653. 

654. 
655. 
656. 
657. 

658. 
659. 

660. 

661. 
662. 
663. 
664. 

665. 

566. 



LKN'TIBULACPiE. 

Utricufiirht, Bladderwort. 
U. vulgaris, L. Law., Ell. 

OROBAXCHACEiE. 

Aphyflon, Naked Hroom-rape. 
A. unifl'iru. T A (J. Law.: Snow. 

A. fasciculata, T. A (J. Irv.: Mrs. Jevrell. 

Plidipeit, Broom •rape. 
P. Liidoviciuna, Don. Law. One plant; Bur- 
lington. Also Troui Marshall couuty to Prof. 
Snow, by W. J. Mcl^aughlln. 

PKDAI.lACKiB. 

Mar/yniii, Unicorn Plant. 
M. proboscidda.Glox. Law. Mear gardens. 

SCROPIIULARTACEiE. 

Vrrbitgrum, Mullein. 

•V. ThapsuH, L. Law. 

•V. blattaria, L. Law. One plant. 

L hiaria, Toad-fla x . 

•L. vulgaris, Mill. Law. Near a garden. 

Scropkufaria, Fig wort. 

8. nodosa. L. Law. 

Peittxtemtin, Beard-tonguo. 

P. grandlfl'»rus, Fras. Russell county: Snow; 
Law.: .Sanders. 

P. pubescens, Soland. Law. 

P gracilis. Nutt. Law., Osw., Burl. 

fP cobffin, Nutt. Law. Fine. 

tP. albidus, Nutt. Ell. 

JP. tubiflorus. Law.: Snow. 

CuUinsut, Innocence. 

C. verna, Nutt. Osw. 

Mimultu, Monkey-flower. 

M. ringens, L. Law.: Snow. 

M. alatus. Ait. Law., Osw. 

M. Jamesil, Torr. Ell., Irv. "The hands are 

Esau's, but the voice is Jacob's." Leaves 

agree with M. Jamesil; the flowers with 

M. robellus. Quite a mimic. 

CofUtbea. 

C. multifida, Benth. Law., Osaw., Osw. 

fferpeslis. 

H. rotundifolia. Ph. Law. Flowers white. 

I/yxant/ius. 

1, gratioloides, Beuth. I^w. 

Vermiica. 

V. Virgiuica, L. Culver's Physic. Law. 

V. Americana, Schw. Irv.: Mrs. Jewell. 

y. peregrina, L. Law., Eli. 

V. aoagalUs, L. Irv. 

Buchnera, Blue-heart«. 

B. Americana, L. Law., Osw., Burl. 
fB. elougata, Swz. Osw. 

Seymeria. 
S. macrophylla, Nutt. Near Baldwin. 

Gerordia. 
G. auriculata, Mx. Law.,Osw.,Top.: Popenoe. 
G. aspera, Doug. Law., Salina, Osw. 
G. purpurea, L. Law., Ell., Sal., Osw. 
G. tcuuifolla, Vahl. Law., Burl. 
(JaxtUleio, Painted Cup. 

C. sessiliflora, Ph. Ell., Salina. 

Pedicularis, Lousewort. 
F. Canadensis, L. Law. 



ACANTHACE^. 

Rudliii. 
5r>7. R. stropens, Nees. Law., Osw. 
5G8. R. ciliusa, Nees. Law., Sal., Osw., Irv. 

Didiptera. 
569. D. brachiata, Spr. Law., Osw. 

Dianlhf^ra. 
•570. D. Americana, L. Law., Burl. 

Vkrbenace.«. 
Vf.rhena^ Vervain. 

571. V. anguRtiTolia, Mx. L-iw., Osw. 

572. V. hastata, L. Law., Osw. 
o73. V. uriicserolia, L. Law. 

574. V. sirleta. Vent. Law. 

575. V. bracteosa, Mx. Law., Ell. 
57G. V. spuria, h. Law.; one place. 

577. V. Aubictia, L. Law. 

JJppiti, Fog-fruit. 

578. L. lanccolatn. Ph. (nodlfl-ira). Law., Ell., Oaw. 

579. fL. cuneifolia, T. & (J. Ell. 

P/trtma, Lopseod. 

580. P. leptostachya, L. Law., Osw. 

Labiatje. 
Teucn'um, trcrmander. 

581. T. Canadense, L. Law.. Ell., Osw. 
T. Canadense, var. bracteosa. Law. 

Ixanthiin, False Pennyroyal. 

582. L. cseruleus, Mx. Law. 

Mentha^ Mint. 

583. M. Canadensis, L. Law. 

Lycftpus, Water IToarhound. 

584. L. Europseus, L. Law., Osw. 

585. L. Virginicus, L. Irv.: Mrs. Jewell. 

Ifeileoma, Pennyroyal. 

586. H. hispida, Ph. Law., Ell. 

587. fU. Druiumoudi, Benth. Ell., Osborne: Pop- 

enoe. • 

Pycnanfhemum, Basil. 

588. P. pilosum, Nutt. Law. 

589. P. lanceolatum. Ph. Law. 

590. P. liuifolium. Ph. Law., Osw. 

Salvia^ Sage. 

591. tS. Pitcherl, Torr. Law., Ell., Osw. 

592. fS. lanceolaia, Willd. (trichostemmoides). 

Law., Ell. 

Monarda, Mountain Mint. 

593. M. fistulosa, L. Law. 

594. M. Bradburiana, Nutt. W. Kan.: Popenoe. 

595. M. punctata, L. Osw. 

596. tM. aribtata, Nutt. Cloud Co.: Popenoe. 

BtfTohilia. 

597. B. ciliata, Raf. Baldwin. 

598. B. hirsuta, Benth. Baldwin. 

Lophanlhus, Hedge Hyssop. 

599. L. nepctoides, Benth. Law., Osw. 

Kepeta. 

600. *N. Cataria, L., catmint. Law. 

6U1. *N. Glechoma, Benth., gill-over-the-ground. 

Law. 

Brundla, SelT-heal. 

602. B. vulgaris, L. Law., Osw. 
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803. 

C04. 
C05. 

606. 

607. 
608. 
609. 

610. 
611. 



612. 
613. 
614. 

615. 
616. 

617. 
618. 



619. 

fi20u 

621. 
622. 

628. 

624. 
625. 

626. 



627. 
628. 
629. 

630. 



631. 
632. 
633. 



Scutellaria, Scullcap. 

S. lateriflora, L. Marshall Co.: to Prof. Snow 

by Mrs. S. D. Mauk. 

8. parvula, Mx. Law. 

fS. Wrightil, Gr. Ell., Osborne: Popenoe. 

Physoxtegia^ Liun Heart. 

P. Virgiuiana, Beuth. Law. 

Stachyx, Hedge Nettle. 

S. glabra, KMdell. Law., Irv. 

S. palu:itri.s, L. Law. 

S. i^ylvatica, Nutt. Law.: Snow; one tpeci- 
lueu. 

Leonurua, Motherwort. 

*L. Cardiacus, L. Law. 

Marrubium^ Iloarhound. 

•M. vulgare, L. Law., Osw. 

BORRAOINACEiS. 

Onosmodium. 

O. Virginicum, Alph. DeC. Law., Ell. 

O. Carcliuiauuin, DC. Law. 

O. moUe, Mx. Law., coiuiuon. Osw. 

Lifhoxpemiuni, Groniwell. 

L. angustifuUuin, Mx. Law., £11. 

L. canesceus, Lehui. Puccoon, Indian paint. 
Law. 

L. hirtum, Lehm. Law.: Snow. 

L. longifloruin, Spreng. Law., Ell. Because 
an iiiteruiediat^ has been found between 
Nos. 615 and 618, it is proposed to regard 
them as one species. Was it ever known 
that a species varied in its blossoms from 
white to yellow, or v. v.? 
£chino*pfrmum. 

E. lappula, Lehm. Ell., Law.: Snow. Irv.: 
Mrs. Jewell. 

f £. Reduwskii, Lehm. £11. 

Q/noglouum, Hound's Tongue. 

*C. oflScinale, L. Law. One place. 

C. Morrisoui, DC, beggar-ticks. Law. 
IHritrichium. 

f E. crassisepalum, Torr. Ell. 

Hydkophyllace^. 

ffydrophyilum, Water Leaf. 

H. Virginicum, L. Law. 

miisia. 

R Nyctelea, L. Law., Ell., Osw. 

£. Nyctelea. Dwarf specimens, two inches 
high. £11. 

Phacelia. 

fP. Species under consideration. 

POLEMOMIACEiB. 

Phlox. 

p. pilosa, L. Law., Osaw. 

P. divaricata, L., var. Laphamii. Law., Osw. 

P. Carulina, L. Irv.: Mrs. Jewell. 

Polomonium. 

P. reptans, L., Jacob's ladder. Reported to 
Pruf. &UOW. 

CONVOLVULACEJE. 

QuainoclU, Cypress .Vine. 

Q. coccinea, Moeuch. Law. 

PhaibUii, Moruing-Glory. 

* P. purpurea, Lam. Purple morning-glory. 
Law. 

*P. Nil, Chois. Blue morning-glory. Law. 



Ipomcea. 
6.34. I. lacunosa. L. Law. 

635. I. pandurata. Meyer, wild potato. Law., Otir* 

636. fl. leptoph} Ua, Torr. £11., Sal. 

Convolvulus, Bind-Weed. 

637. C. arvensis, L. Tup. : Popenoe. 

Oa/ystegia. 

638. C. spithamaea, Br. Law., Ell. 

639. C. sepiuin, Br. Law. 

640. C. Catesbiana, Ph. Rll.. Irv. 

Bonammia, (Stylisma.) 
G41. fB. Pickeringii. Solumon City : Popenoe. 

Evolvulua. 
642; fE. argentcus. Ph. £11. 

Cuseuta, Dodder. 

643. C. glomerata, Chuis. Law.; common. 

644. C. conipacta, Juss. Law.: Snow. 

645. C. teuuiflora, Eug. £11., Irv., Law.: Saandenib 

646. C. decora, Chois. Law.: Snow. 

647. C. chlorocarpa, Eng. Law. ; one place. 

648. C. arvensis, Eng.. var. pentagoua. Irv. 

649. C. Gronovii, Willd. Law. 

SOLANACE^. 

Solanum, Potato, etc. 

650. S. nigrum, L , black nightshade. Law. 

651. S. Carolinense, L., horse nettle. Law., Sal. 

652. S. Dulcamara, L., bitter-sweet. Osw.: Dr. New* 

Ion. Atchison county : Miss Randolph. 

653. *tS. ro tratum, Dun. Law., Osw. 

Physatis, Ground Cherry. 

654. P. viscosa, L. Law. Annual. 

655. P. nyctaginea. Dun. Law., Sal. Annual. 

656. P. Pennsylvanica, L. Law., Sal., Osw. Peren- 

nial. 

657. P. lanecolata, Mx. Law., Sal. Perennial. 

658. P. Philadelphica. Law., Top.: Popenoe. An- 

nual. 

659. P. pubescens, L. Law. Perennial. 

660. t P. rhomboidea, C. Law., Sal. Perennial. 

661. t P. mollis. Phillips Co.: Popenoe. For re- 

marks on the Physalids, see introduction. 
WUhania. 

662. *W. Bordida. Ellis. 

Datura, Jimson-weed. 

663. *D. stramonium, L. Law. 

GENTIANACEiS. 

Sabbatia, American Century. 

664. S. gracilis, Salisb., or S. stellaris, Ph., or both. 

Osw. Pretty. 

Oentlana, Gentian. 

665. G. alba, Muhl. Law. 

606. G. Andrewsii, Griseb. Law. 

667. G. Saponaria, L. Law. 

668. G. puberula, Mx. Law. 

APOCYNACEiE. 

Apocynum, Dogbane, etc. 

669. A. androscemit'ulium, L. Ell., Osw. 

670. A. cauuabinum, L. Law. 

ASCLEPIADACEiB. 

Asc/epias, Milkweed. 

671. A. Cornuti, Decaisne. Law. 

672. A. Sullivautii, Ciig. Law. 

673. A. purpurascens, L. Law., Sal., Osw. 
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•74.;A. OTftlifolia, DencaUoe i VaaejU T. A G.) Law^ 

'<79.*A. obtiuifolia, Mz. Law, 

676. A. specfoM, Torr. Ilatchinsoo: Popeooe. 

677. A. Jaroenii, Torr. Extreme W. Kas.: Popenoe. 

678. A. Meadii, Torr. Law.: Sdow. Id 1873,Ifoaod 

several specimeos agreeing nearlj with A. 
Meadn, but tbej bad umbels nodding. Hare 
looked in vain for them each jear since. 

679. A. incarnata, L. Law,, Irr. 
690. A. tuberosa, L. Law. 

681. A. rerticillaU, Ell. Law., Ell., Osw. 

AceraUs, Uomless Milkweed. 

682. A. Tiridiilora, Ell. Law., Ell., Sal. • 

683. A. monocephala, Lapham. (A. lanagiDOsa.) 

Law.: Snow. Topcka: Popenoe. 

684. A. longifolia, Ell. Law., Sal. 

665. t A. angustifolia, Decainne. Law., EU. 

686. A. paniculata, Nutt. Law., Sal. 

687. t A. auriculata, Eng. Ell. 

688. A. . Stem simple, one foot; leares petio- 

late, lanceolate, obtuse, 2' bj }4't umbel 

terminal sessile; flowers like A. paniculata. 
Ell. 

^ulenia. 

689. E. albida, Nutt. Law., Irr. 

OLBACBiE. 

J^azintu, Ash. 

690. F. Americana, L. White Ash. Law. 

691. F. riridis, Mx. Qreen Ash. Law., Osw. 

ABISTOLOCHIACEiE. 

ArUtolochia, Birthwort. 

692. A. Sipho, L., Her. Osw. 

Nyctaoinacbje. 
Oxybaphus. 

693. O. nyotagineus, Sweet. Law., Osw. 

694. 0. angustifolius, Sweet. Law., Sal. 

695. O. linearis, Ph. Law., £11., Burl. I find no 

intermediates between the last two. 

696. 0. albidus, Sweet. Law. : Snow. 

POLYQONACEiE. 

Eriogonum. 

697. t E. annuum, Nutt. Ell. ; also, W. Kansas : Pop- 

enoe. 

Rumex, Dock Sorrel. 

698. *R. crispuB, L. Yellow Dock. Law. 

699. B. altissimus, Wood. Peach-leayed Dock. 

Law. 

700. R. yerticillatuB, L. Irv. : Mrs. Jewell. 

701. *B. acetosella, L. Sheep Sorrel. Law. 

702. tR. yenosus. Ph. Ell. 

Polygonum, Knot Grass, etc. 
708. *P. ayiculare, L., knot grass. Law., £11. 

704. P. erectum, L. Law. 

705. P. tenuo, Mx. Law. 

706. P. marltimum, L. Law. 

707. P. ramosissimum, Mx. Law., Osw. 

708. P. hydropiperoides, Mx., mild water-pepper. 

Law. 

709. P. acre, II. B. K., water smartweed. Law. 

710. P. Hydropiper, L., water-pepper. Law. 

711. P. Persicaria, L., lady's thumb. Law. 

712. P. PoDusylvanicum, L. Law., Ell. 
718. P. incarnatum. Ell. Law. 



- — P. ineamatom, yar. with seeds in shape of a 

quarter of an apple, with the core cat oat. 
Law. 
' 714. P. amphibium, L. Law., Osw. 

715. P. Yirginicnm, L. Law., Osw. 

716. P. Conyolrnlus, L., knot bind-weed. Law^ Kli 

• 717. P. dnmetorum, L., hedge bind-weed. Lav., 
EU., Osw. 

Phytolaccaceje. 
Phytolaeett, Poke. 

718. P. decandra, L. Law. 

Chekopodiacb^. 
Cyclolcma. 

719. C. platyphyllnm, Moqnin. Law., S. W. Kannan 

Chencpodium, Pigweed, etc. 
' 720. C. hybridum, L. Law. 
I 721. C. Boscianum, Gr. Law. 
i 722. C. album, L., pigweed. Law. 
j 723. C. ambrosioides, L., Mexican tea. Law. 
[ 724. C. anthelminticum, Gr., wormseed. Osw. 

A MAR ANTACEiE. 

AmararUus, Amaranth. 

725. A. paniculatus, L. Law. 

726. A. retroflexus, L. Law. 

— A. retroflexus, var. giganteus. Law. 

727. A. chlorostachys, Willd. Law. 

728. A. hybridus, L. Law. . 

729. A. albus, L. Law. 

730. A. blitum. Law. ; see introduction. 

Amblogyne. 

731. t A. Torreyi, Gr. Law. 

Monlelia. 

732. M. tamaHscina, Gr. Law. 

lYcelichia. 

733. F. floridana, Moq. Osw. ; also from Wabaun- 

see : Mrs. S. M. Thomas. Solomon ' Citj : 

Popenoe. 

Laubaceje. 

Sassa/rcu, Sassafras. 

734. S. officinale, Nees. Cherokee Co.; from Mr. 

T. E. Barnard. 

Benzoin^ Spice Bush. 

735. B. odoriferum, Nees. Osw. 

I^BANTHACBiB. 

Phoradendron, Mistletoe. 

736. P. flayescens, Nutt. Osw.: Dr.Newlon. 

Santalaceje. 
Cbmandra, Bastard Toad-flax. 

737. C. umbellata, Nutt. Law. 

EUPHOBBIAOBiB. 

Euphorbia, Spurge. 

788. £. marginata, Ph. Law., Ell. 

789. E. corollata, L. Law. 

740. E. Curtisii, Eng. Law., EU., Osw. 

741. £. dictyosperma, Eng. Law., Sal. 

742. E. obtusata, Ph. Law., Irv. 
748. £. heterophylla, Mx. Law. 

744. E. dentato, Mx. Law., EU., Sal. 

745. E. hypericifolia, L. Law., Osw. 

746. E. glyptosperma, Eng. Law., Osw., PhilUpa 

Co.: Popenoe. 

747. E. maculata, L. Law. 

748. E. humistrata, Eng. Law. 
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749. E. cordifolia, Ell. Law. 

750. E. serpens, H. B. K. Law. 

751. fE.hexagona.Nutt. Law., Ell., Top. : Popenoe. 

752. fE. . Seed oblong, junk-bottleate at one 

end. Osw. 

Tragia. 

753. T. urticsefolia, Mx. Law., Sal. 

754. fT. ramosa, Tarr. Osborne City: Popenoe. 

Acalypha^ Three-seed Mercury. 

755. A. Yirginica, L. Law. 

756. A. gracilens, Gr. Law., Osw. The two appear 

quite distinct. 

Orolon, 

757. G. monanthogynus, Mx. Law., Ells., Osw. 

758. C. capitatus, Mx. Law., Osw., Irv. 

759. fC.Texensis, MQll. (C. muricatus, Nutt.) £11., 

Bussell Co. : Popenoe. 

Urticace-«. 
Ulmus, Elm. 

760. U. Americana, L. White Elm. Law. 

761. U. fulva, Mich. Slippery Elm. Law. 

Celiis, Hackberry. 

762. C. occidentalis, L. Law. 

Madura, Osage Orange. / 

763. *M. aurantiaca, Nutt. Law. 

Moncs, Mulberry. 

764. M. rubra, L. Law. 

Urtica, Nettle. 

765. U. procera, Willd. Law. 

766. U. dioica, L. Law. 

767. U. urens, L. Law. 

Laportea, Wood-nettle. 

768. L. Canadensis, Gaudich. Law. 

PUea, Bichweed. 

769. P. pumila, Gr. Law. 

Parietat^, Pellitory. 

770. P. Pennsylvanica, Muhl. Law., Ell., Iry. 

HumiUtUt Hop. 

771. H. Lupulas, L. Law. 

Callitrichacrs. 
CaUUriche. 

773. C. verna, L. Law., Ell. . 

774. C. autumnalis, L. £11., Iry. 

CERATOPHYLLACEiB. 

Oeralophyllum, Hornwort. 

775. C. demersum. L. Law. 

PLATANACBiE. 

Plalantu, Button-Ball Sycamore. 

776. P. occidentalis, L. Law. 

JuOLANDACBiE. 

Juglans. 

777. J. nigra, L., black walnut. L^w. 

778. J. cinerea, L., Butternut. Lyon Co. : Popenoe. 

Carya, Hickory. 

779. C. oliveeformis, Nutt, pecan. Osw., Humboldt. 

780. C. amara, Nutt, bitter-nut. Law. 

781. C. aquatica, Nutt, water bitter-nut. Law. 

782. C. alba, Nutt, shagbark. Law. 

783. C. sulcata, Nutt, shellbark. Law. 

784. C. porcina, Nutt, pig-nut. Osaw. 

785. C. microcarpa, Nutt, bark black. Osw.; also a 

Bp. or var. with leaflets strangely cordate; 
fruit not seen. 



CUPULIFERJE. 

Quercus, Oak. 

786. Q. imbricaria, Mx., shingle oak. Law.; one 

tree. 

787. Q. laurifolia, Mx. Near Westport, Mo., abun- 

dant; leaves on in February; black bark. 

788. Q. nigra, L., black-jack. Law.; Sandy spots. 

789. Q. rubra, L., red oak. Law. 

790. Q. palustris, Mx., pin oak. Osw. 

791. Q. falcata, L., Spanish oak. Law. 

792. Q. coccinea, Wang., scarlet oak. Law.; not 

quite sure. 

793. Q. tinctoria, Bartram, yellow-bark oak. Law. 

794. Q. alba, L., white oak. Baldwin ; three placei; 

in one sinuses of leaves very. deep. 

795. Q. obtusiloba, Mx., (stellata), iron oak, post oak. 

Osw. 

796. Q. macrocarpa, Mx., bur oak. Law. and else- 

where, on bottoms. 

Q. macrocarpa, Mx. Var. or species. Leaves 

shorter, with fewer sinuses. Acorn more 
covered. Scales of cup near the fringe, 
tuberculate and pointed. Q. oliveeformis. 
Law. 

797. Q. Prinos, L. Swamp Chestnut Oak. Law., 

Osaw. 

798. Q. bicolor, Willd. Swamp White Oak. Law., 

Osaw. 

799. Q. castanea, Muhl. Chestnut Oak. Law. 

800. Q. prinoides, Willd. Chinquepin Oak— four 

feet high. Law. 

801. tQ. Leaves cruciform, with triangular 

lobes. Scales large, nearly Qovered, nut 
pointed. One tree near Tonganoxie. 

Corylus, Hazel. 

802. C. Americana, W^alt. Law. 

Ostrya, Lever-wood. 

803. Q. Virginiaca, Willd. Law. Two places. Re- 

ported from Fort Leavenworth: F. Van 
Vllet. Atchison county: Miss Randolph. 

BETULACBiB. 

BelulUj Birch. 

804. B. lenta, L. Osw. 

SALICACBiB. 

Salix, Waiow. 

805. S. tristis. Ait. Law. 

806. S. humilis, Marsh. Law.: Snow. 

808. S. longifoli^, Muhl. Law. • Snow. 

809. S. nigra, Marsh. Law.: Snow. 

810. S. cordata, Muhl. Law.: Snow. 

PopuluSf Poplar. 

812. P. Canadensis, De^f. (monilifera, Ait.) Law. 

and elsewhere. 

CONIFERiE. 

Juniperus, Red Cedar. 

813. J. Virginiaca, L. Anderson county. Rare in 

the east; said to be common in the west. 

Araceje. 

AriscBma, Indian Turnip. 

814. A. triphyllura.Torr. Jack-in-t he-Pulpit. Law. 

815. A. Dracontium, Schott, green dragon. Law. 
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LEM.XACRiV:. 

Leninite Duck meat. 

816. T/. poT7)Usniu. Torr. Law. 

817. L. pulyrrhiza, L. W. Kuii.: Popenoe. 

Typiiackas. 
Ti/phn, Cut-Iuil. 
81& T. latirolia, L. l^w. 

JSjMirgntiium, Bur Rccd. 

819. S.eurycarpuiu, Kiig. Law. 

"Sm AnACRM. 
Nalas, Water Nyiupb. 

820. N. flexilis, RoMk. Law. 

ZtuHichtUlitt, lloru Pondweed. 

821. Z. palu&tris, L. LI I. 

J\dHmngeiuA, Pondweed. 
823. P. natans, L. Luw., Kll. 

823. P pociiiiuliist, L. Law. 

824. P. Near P. uiuploxlfolius. Ell. 

ALISMACKiE. ' 

Alitma, Wutvr Plantain. 

825. A. Plantagu, L. Luw. 

ICchiniMlorus. 

826. E. rostratiis, Eiig. Law. 

SiyUlaria, Arrow-head. 

827. 8. Tariabili:), tug. Law., Ell., <>8W. Many va- 

rielius. 

II YDROCU A RIDACK^. 

Aiuickaru, DUcli Muss. 

828. A. CanadeuiiU, Plauchou. Law.: Saunders. 

OllCIIIDACE^. 

Cypripediam, Lady's Slipper. 

829. C. parvifloruui, Salidb. Law.: Suow. 

OrckiSt Orchis. 

830. O. leucophaea, Nutt. Law. 

HpiraruKe*^ Ladies' Tresses. 

831. 8. cernua, Rich. Osaw. 

832. 8. graminea, var. Walteril, Lind. Burl.: from 

Mr. U. 11. Wright. 

833. 8. giacilis, Bigul. Law. 

Pbgunia. 

884. P. pendula, Lind. Top.: Popenoe. Rare. 

AMARYLLIDACBiB. 

JJypozU^ Siar-Urass. 

885. H. erecta, L. Law. 

836. H. filifoha, Ell. Top.: Popenoe. Rare. 

lIiEMODORACE.E. 

LaehnanUies {\y\\oiT\A\ Red-Root. 

837. L. tinctoria, Ell. Osw. : Dr. Newlon. 

Iridace^. 

Sisyrinchium^ Blue-Eyed Grass. 

839. 8. Bemudiauu, L. Law. 

DiOSCORBACEJB. 

Dioarorea, Yam. 

840. D. villosa, L. Osw. 

SMILACRifS. 

Smd'ix Greenbrier. 

841. S. rotundifuliu. L. Osuw., Sal. 

842. S. pseudo-China, L. Sal. 

843. 8. taiiinoides, L. Osw. 

444. S. pi*duiicuhiris. Muhl. Law 
845. 8. tamnifolia, Mx. Law 



lAl.lACKM, 

Eiy kroiiiuin. 

846. E. albidum, Nutt. Law. 

Litiitw, Lily. 

847. L. Caroltnianuiii, Mx. Law.; rare. 

SciUa, Squill. 

848. S. esculcntn,Ker. (Fraseri,Gr.), wild hyacinth. 

Law., Osw., Wabaunsee county. 
Allium, Onion. 

849. A. cernuum, Roth. < )sw. ; stamens exsert, bat 

umbels uot nodding. 

850. A. Canudense, Kalni. Law. 
Sol. A. striatum, Jacq. Raw., Burl. 

852. A. rautabilo, Mx. I^w., Osw. 

853. fA. reticulutuin. Eraser. Ell., Osw. 

Yiicca. 

854. tY. angustifolia, Ph Sal. 

Po/ygoHiitum, Solomon's Seal. 

855. P. bifloruni, 1.11. Law. 

856. P. gigauteum, Dietrich. Law. 

SiniUiciHa. 

857. S. stellata, Desf. Law. 

MKLANTIIACBiE. 

JUelaufhium. 

858. M. Yirginicum, L. Law. 

PONTEDKRIACE^. 

Pontederln, Pickerel Weed. 

859. P. cordata, L. Burl. 

Jfettranthera. 

860. H. reniformis, Ruiz, and Pavon. Law.; flow- 

ers 8-12, violet-blue ; leaves large ; sinus at 
base narrow; common. 

861. H. limosa, Yahl. Law. ; common. 

Schallera. 

862. S. graminea, Willd. Ell. 

JUNCACEwB. 

JunctUf Rush. 

863. J. scirpoides, Lam., var. cchinatus. Law. 

864. J. nodosus, L., var. megacephalus. Law. 

865. J. stygius, L. Law. 

866. J. bufouius, L., toad rush. Law. 

867. J. tenuis, Willd. Law. 

COMMRLYNACEiE. 

Cbmmelyna. 

868. C. Virgin ica, L. Law. 

Tradescantia, Spiderwort. 

869. T. Virgin ica, L. Law., Sal. 6/a/4«(m«, branch- 

ing, flowering all summer; separate, smooth. 

870. T. pilosa, Lehm. Law., Ell., Sni., Irv. Green, 

flowering only till June; pilous only on the 
sepals, pedicels and base of the bracts; a var. 
from Salina, with leaves pilose. 

CYPKRACEiK. 

Q/perus, (ialingale. 

871. C. erythrorhlzos, Muhl. Law.: Snow. 

872. C. phyraatodes, Muhl. Law. 

873. C. Michauxianus, Schultes. Law.: Saunden. 

874. C. strigosus, L. Law., Osw. 

875. C. Schweinitzii, Torr Law. 

876. fC. spiculaius, Wood, n. sp. Calm, tall, glab- 

rous, triquetrous; involucre of about 7 very 
long, flat leaves, rough-edged, umbel 8-rayed, 
rays very unequal, each having from 3 to 7 
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Bimple or su1>corapound spikes; spikes cyl- 
iudrical, 1' iaiigor less, witli5v>-100 spikelets; 
spikelets minute, teretisb, 1^ lines long, 8 to 
lU-fluwered ; glumes clusely imbricated, rau- 
crouulate, ttie midveiu green ; stamens 3, 
style equaling the glume, wiiti 3 stiort stig- 
mas, racliis sliglitiy winged. Law. 

877. C. iuflc'xus. Mutil. Law., Brookville: Popenoe. 

878. C. iutlexus, var. thrice taken. Law. 

879. C. acuminatus, Turr. & Uook, Law. 
883. C. ti lieu I mis, Vahi. Law. 

881. C. compressus, L. Law. 

882. C. diandrus, Torr. Law.: Snow. 

Eleocharut, Spiked Rush. 

883. E. palustris, li. Br. Lam. 

884. E. intermedia, Schultes. Law., Ell. 
883. E. tricostata, Turr. Law. 

886. E. olivacea, Torr. Law. 

887. E. tenuis, Schultes. Law. 

888. E. rostellata, Turr. Ell. 

8i>9. E. compressa, SuUivant. Sal. 
iScCrpiu, Club Bush. 
899. S. debilis, Ph. Law. 

891. S. lucustris, L. (yalidus,Vahl). Bulrush. Law. 

892. S. Torreyi, Olney. Sal. 

893. 8. fluvialilis, Ur. Law., SaL 

894. S. atrovlrens, Muhl. Law., Ell., Sal. 

895. S. polyphyilus, Vahl. Law.: Snow. 
89(>. S. divaricatus. Ell. Law. 

897. 8. lineatus, Mx. Law. 

Hemicarpha. 

898. H. subsquarrosa, Nees. Law. 

FitnbrUlylis. 

899. F.spadicea, Vahl. SaL 

900. F. laxa, Vahl. Law. 

Trichelostylis. 
90L T. autumnalis, R. & S. Law. 

902. T. capillaris, Gr. Law. 

CtorejB, Sedge. 

903. C. vulpinoidea, Mx. Law., Sal. 

904. C. stipata, Muhl. Leav.: WherreU. 

905. C. setacea, Dew. Irv.: Mrs. Jewell. 

906. C. cephaluphora,VVilld. Law. 

907. C. Muhlenbergii, Schk. Law.: Snow. 

908. C. sparganioides, Muhl. Irv.: Mrs. Jewell. 

909. C. rosea, Schk. Leav. : WherrelU 

910. C. scoparia, Schk. Law. 

911. C. cristata, Schw. Law. 

912. C. trisperma, Dew. Law. 

913. C argyrantha, Tuckm. Irv. : Mrs. JeweU. 

914. C. Liddoni, Boott. Top.: Popenoe. 

915. C. stramiuea, Schk. Law. 

916. C. foenea, Willd. Law. 

917. C. tenera. Dew. Law. 

918. C. festucacea, Schk. Law.: Snow. 

919. C. adusta, Boott. Law. 

920. C. stricla, Lam. Law. : Snow. 

921. C. aperta, Boott. Law. 

922. C. aestivalis, Curtis. Law. 

923. C. oxylepis, Torr. Irv.: Mrs. Jewell. 

924. C. grticilliuia, Sjhw. Irv.: Mrs. Jewell. 

925. C. Davisii, Torr. Law. 

926. C. prsecdx, Jacq. Law. 

927. C. Riehardsonii, R. Br. SaL 

928. C. vestiia, Willd. Law. 



929. 
9:M). 
931. 
932. 
933. 
934. 
935. 
9:Mi. 
937. 
938. 
940. 

941. 
942. 
943. 
944. 
945. 
946. 
947. 
948. 



949. 
930. 

951. 

932. 
933. 
934. 
953. 

936. 

957. 

958 



959. 
960. 
961. 
962. 
963. 

964. 

965. 
966. 

967. 
968. 
969. 
970. 
971. 
972. 

973. 



C. Eramonsii, Dew. Law. 

C. Pennsylvanica, Lam.: Mrs. Jewell. 

C. Novce-Anglise, Schw. Law. 

C. stenolapis, Torr. Law. : Snow. 

C. laxifliira. Lam. Law.: Snow. 

C. blandn, Ddw. Irv. : Mrs. Jewell. 

G. conoidea. Schk. Sal.; also Top.: Popenoe. 

C. grisea, Wahl. Sal. 

C. granularis, Muhl. Law. 

C. panicea, L. Law. 

C. Hitchcockiana, Dew. Law.: also Lear.: 
Wherrell. 

C. lanuginosa, Mx. Law.: Snow. Also, Ellis. 

0. tiliformis, L. Sal. 

C. polymorpha, Nutt. Law.: Snow. 

C. lacustrfs, WillJ. Sal., Law.: Snow. 

C. utriculata, Boott. Law. 

C. ampullacea, Good. Law. 

C. Schweiniizii, Dew. Irv.: Mrs. Jewell. 

fC. alveoluteus. Top.: Popenoe. 

GBA.MINEJE. 

Leersia, Cut-grass, etc. 
L. oryzoides, Swartz, cut-grass. Law., Sal. 
L. Virgiuica, Willd., white-grass. Law., Osaw. 

ZizanUi, Wild Rice. 
Z. aquatica, L. Osaw., 1 1 ft. high; Osw. 

AgrosiLt, Red-Top, etc. 
* A. vulgaris. With., red-top. Law. 
A. alba, L., Fiorin grass. Law., Sal. 
A. scabra, Willd., rough hair-grass. Law., SaL 
A. elata, Trin. Law. 

Vi(fa, Dropseed-grass. 

fV. depauperata, Torr. E. Kan.: UuU. 

fV. cuspidata, Torr. Law., Sal. 

, fV. airoides. Nees & Meyer. Cloud Co.: from 
Mrs. Jewell. , 

Sporobolus, Dropseed-grass. 

S. vaginseflorus, Torr. Law., Sal. 

S. heterolepis, Gray. Law. 

S. cryptandrus, Gr. Law., Sal. 

S. asper, Kunth. Law. 

S. long! folius, Wood. Law., Sal. Thelasttwo 
are by some reckoned as one. 

S. Indicus, Brown. Law.; one place. 
Cinna, Sweet Reed-grass. 

C. pendula, Trin. Osw. 

C. arundinacea, L. Osaw. 

Muhlenberg ia^ Dropseed-grass. 

M. glomerata, Trin. Law., Ell., Sal. 

M. Mexicana, Trin. Law., Ell., Sal. 

M. soholifera, Tr. Law. 

M. sylvatica, T. & A. Sal. 

M. Wlldeuovii, Trin. Osw. 

M. diffusa, Schreb. Law. 

Muhlenbergia innominata. "Slender, gla- 
brous, branching, one foot high; panicle 
erect, capillary loose, branches in 3s and 58, 
whorled. Spikelets scarcely \" long, much 
shorter than their pedicels. Gluniat pohitetlt 
rough on the keel, the upper one shurtM't but 
longer than the two eqwU obtuse three'Veined 
pales which have a few short beards at the 
base. Conies nearest to M. Mexicana, but is 
decidedly different l)y the characters itali- 
cized." Thus described by Prof. Wood,Osa- 
watomie, 1873. 
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ST4. C. CididtMls, Beauv..1iluHol>it. ^ 


«. O-e 


1015, E. Dbtunta, Gr. Law,, Oiw, 


pIlM. 






Alaptcunii, i oil ail. 




lOIS. U.mutlca, Walt. Law. 


»7tt.A.iri.lulslus,M-j. B«l.:SenttoPror.Soow, 




978. tA-Alpiau.,.'imilb. S.1. 




ion. E. rsptans. Neei. Law., Ouw. 


Jrtnuta,Be»nl-grhM. 




l01B.E.po,e<iliies,Iteauv. Low.,EII.,Oiw.; known 


9TT. A. grticUii.'Ell. KhI 




srs. A.purpHte«,NHU. 8«l. 




lOie. E. plloaa, L. Law. 


»78. A, oligmnth^ Null. S.L 






aipa, Fe»[hcr-gr»la. 




1021, E.c3|>ilbH4 N'pea Law. 


980.S.Juo«B, Ph,(!parLeaufsiimo,i L« 


w.,3al. 


1022, Eteniii^KIL La.». 


Ornmpiii, Htuuiiliin Kice. 




1023. E.errthrogonB,Nee3|FraDkll,UeT«r). L>v. 


BBl. 0. mBluuDL-arpn, Mulil, 0.w.:Dr.N 


ewloo. 


Pm, Spear-grass. 


Paipoi^m. 




1021. P. annua, L. Sal., 8. W. Kaniu ; from Prot 


MI. F.wlMfum, Ui. Law. 




Muage. 
102S. P. compreus, L, Blue-graH, Law. 


TO. P.l«.*.Mi. 0.»-.:al»,B0f.k.Co.- 


PopenM. 


M4. P. flulUm, Kunth, Omw. 




102S, P. sylratrla, Gr. Law. 


MI. P.wnguin.t.,L.m.,cr.l>-gr«i L> 




1027, P, trl'ialls, L L^av.: -WlieTteii, 


/>an(cu™, Panlc-grasi, 




1028, •P.pralenil»,L, KeulucitT Bloe-gran, Law, 


Mt. P. cspillare, L. Liw, Oiw. 




BrUm^"- 






1029. B: iplc»tum. Hook, Ell,, W. Kaa,: Popenoe. 


flBe.P.prollferuiii,L.m. La-. 




Glyccria. .Miuuii-ernss. 






1030. G.aculiflura, Turr. Laif. 






1031. G.aenala, Terr. Law, 


UBI. P. tfrgitum, L. L»w., Oiw. A flue 


nnM. 




992. P. dlchotomuDi, L. L*«., Sal. 




1032. V. Utifolia, Ml. L.-.. Osw. 


m.P.di>p»upi'r.lani.Muhl.,»p.«r. Sal. 


PkrairtiiUf*, SmA. 


9B4. P. piiudaor»ui,£ll. Liir.,SBl. 




1033. P. communla, Trin. Law. In wM plaML 


9M. P. pulwscpni, LOTU. Uw. 




EleTen feet higb. 


»9«. F. flMidum, Ell. Law.; Snow. 




L^Hmt. 






1034. L, paoioulatus, Nutt, Law. 






WrjrrltuHi.BarleT. 


BBS. "0. Crq»«.lli. Kuqlh. Law. Rrnre 






— O.Crufrflalll, rar. mutlcDi. Law., 




I03S. H. puilllum, Nutt, Law, 






Elymm, Wild Bye, 


ScKiria. BrLtly Foitatl. 




10S7. KTlrxlulcu.. L. Ell,, Sal. 


»99. "8, gUucs, Beaut,, bottle-graia. 




1038. E Europffiui, L. Law., Sal.Oaw, 


1000. '8, .Itldii, BeauT. Law.; rare. 




1039, E-CauadeDili, L, Law., Ell., Sal, 






1040. E. Kriatui, Willd. Law., 131., Sal. ' 


JOOl. C. tribuloldes, L. Law. 




1041. &Hf)tni,L, Law. 


PhaiarU, Canar/Tfraia. 




1042. t E. form with 0-7 ipikeleta at each Joint 


1002. P. animUnoi^ea, L. I.uw., ^1. 






Jfromsj, Broim-Braas. 






lOOS. B.JIGCuUDIIil,I„.cbosi. Law., Sal. 










I04S. T. repeni, E, ijukk-Kraii, .Sal, 


lOOO. B.clliati«,L. I*w. 






Tyiciupl/, t'fllaeBedlop. 




LtptoeUoa. 


loot. T, WBlerloide*, Torr. Law., 0.w. 


tall aud 


IMB. E, mucmnata, Kuntb, ljw„0«w. 






1048, L.fa8(!icultrla,<3r. Law 


1007. T. purpurea, Nutt (Unlepls). Law 
>aad. 


onriw 


1047. EIndlca.L. Law. 




SiiBiiina, Cord-grasa. 


JMif!//Li. Urtiionl-graj.v 




1048. S.cvnasuruidei, Willd. L««.,Oiw. 


1000. •D.glomorata.L, Law. 




BHcWot,Buaklo.gtaM. 


KaieHa. 




104S. tB.dict;lDlde3,Eng. Ell. 


1010. K. cristaU, Smith, Ls«.. Sal. 




Boiileloaa. Muskpt-grasi. 


K;.oristau, var liiliilLi, Siitt. Law 




lOSO. B.curtipeniliiln.lir, Law., 0««. 


Diwrhtna. 






1011. D. AmeticaDa, Beaut. Law. 




I0S2, B. hinata. Lag, Law,, Sal. 


ftUwo. F««;ue^ra«. 




Mimroa. 


1012. F. tepella, Willd. Law., Ell., Top. ; 




10S3, M, M)uarro«, Torr. Ell, 


1013. F. a>iaa,L., aboep'efeBCua. Law, 




lYipiaeum, Seaame-graaa, 


1014, F, nuuni, Willd, Top,; PopenoB, 




1054. T. diclyloldea, L. Law, 
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Andropogon, Beard-grass. 

1055. A. furcatus, Muhl., blue-stem. Law., Sal. ; six 

feet high. 

1056. A. scoparius, Mx., broom-grass. Law. 

1057. fA. Torreyanus, Stendel. Sal. 
t Sorghum. 

1058. S. nutans, L. Law., Sal., Osw. 

Hydroptbbides. 
Marsilia. 

1059. M. quadrifolia, L. Ell. 

1060. If. vestita, Hook, and Grev. Ell. 

1061. M. uncinata, Braun. Ell. 

Equisetacb^. 
£!quiselum, Horse-tail. 

1062. E. arvense, L. Law. 

1063. E. sylvaticum, L. Law. 

1064. E. pratense, Ehr. Law:: Snow. 

1065. E. robustum, Braun. Law., Sal. 

1066. E. hyemale, L. Scouring Bush. Law. 

FiLicES, Ferns. 
Batrychium^ Grape Fern. 

1067. B. lunarioides, Swz. Leay.; Mr. Wilson. 

1068. B. Yirginicum, L. Rattlesnake Fern. Leav., 

Law. 

Polypodium, Poly pod. 

1069. P. incanum, Ph. Burl.: Mrs. J. N. Locke. 

Noihokena. 

1070. fN.dealbata, Kunze. Humboldt. Brought by 

Prof. Knox. 

Onoclea, Sensitive Fern. 

1071. O. sensibilis, L. Leav. 



0. sensibilis, var. obtusilobata, Torr. Lea\.: 

Wilson. 

StrtUhiopteris, Ostrich Fern. 

1072. S. Germanica, Wild. Law. 

Pellcea, Rock Brake. 

1073. P. atropurpurea. Link (Pteris, L.; A. Noso- 

rus, Gr.) Leav., Humboldt; Prof. Knox. 

Adiantum^ Maidenhair. 

1074. A. pedatum, L. Leav., Law. 

Asplenium, Spleen wort. 

1075. A. angustifolium, Mx. Leav. 

1076. A. filix-foemina, Bernh., lady fern. Lear.: 

Wilson. 

Oampiosortu, Walking Fern. 

1077. C. rhizophyllus, Link. (Antigramma, Smith.) 

Leav. 

WoodHa, Rock Poly pod. 

1078. W. obtusa, Torr. Leav. 

Cystopteris, Bladder Fern. 

1079. C. fragilis, Bernh. Leav., Law. 

Aspidium^ Shield Fern. 

1080. A. Goldianum, Hook. Leav. 

1081. A. spinulosum, Willd. Law. : Saunders. 

HsPATICiE. 

MarcJumtia. 

1082. M. polymorpha, L. Law.: Saunders. 
Orders, 107; genera, 443; species, 1082. Species 

not native, about 41 ; species not east of the Mlasis- 
sippi, 150. 



METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 1876. 



FBOF. P. H. snow's ANNUAL REPORT AS METEOROLOGIST TO THE STATE BOARD OP 

AGRICULTURE. 



Station: Lawrence, Kansas. Latitude 38^58'; longitude 95^16'; elevation of barometer and ther- 
mometers, 884 feet above the sea level, and 14 feet above the ground; rain gauge on the ground; 
anemometer, 105 feet above the ground, on the dome of the University building, 1,150 feet above 
the sea level. 

The chief peculiarities of the weather of 1876 were as follows: 

1. The high temperatures of the first two months of the year, which were the warmest 
January and February on our nine years' record. These were followed by the coldest 
March on our record; colder than either of the three preceding winter months, and 
bringing with it seventeen inches of snow. 

2. The absence of great extremes of either heat or cold. 

3. The. large and well-distributed rainfall, which resulted in immense crops of wheat 
and com in all parts of the State. This result is mentioned as a peculiarity, not as an 
exception. In only one of the nine' years record has there been a serious shortening of 
crops on account of a deficiency in the amount or distribution of the annual rainfall. 

TEMi>ERATURE. 
Mean temperature of the year 52°.76, which is only 0°.06 below the mean of the 
eight preceding years. The highest temperature was 98° on the 23d of June ; the lowest 
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temperature was 5° below zero, February Ist and December 30th, giving a yearly range 
of 103**. Mean temperature at 7 A. m., 47°.44 ; at 2 p. m., 62^.33 ; at 9 P. M., 60°.76. 

Mean temperature of the winter montlis 32°.03 (a slight fraction above the freezing 
point), which is 3®.62 above the average winter temperature; of the spring, 51**.62^ 
1°.34 below the average ; of the summer, 75°.51, 1°.26 below the average ; of the autumn, 
61°.87, 0®.o3 below the average. 

The coldest month of the year was December, with mean temperature of 23°.60 ; the 
coldest week was December 24th to 30th, with mean temperature 14^.60; the coldest day 
was February Ist, with mean temperature 1°.60. The mercury fell below zero only four 
time^, once in Febniary and three times in December. 

The warmest month of the year was July, with mean temperature 78°.60; the warmest 
week was July 15lh to 21st, with mean temperature 82^.14; the warmest days were June 
23d, July 17tli and 19th, each with mean temperature 85®.5. The mercury reached or 
exceeded 90° on thirty-six days, viz.: six in June, twelve in July, fourteen in August 
and four in September. The mercury did not reach 100® during the year. 

The last frost of spring ( quite severe ) was on April 5th, the first light frost of autumn 
was on September 29th, giving an interval of 177 days entirely without frost. The first 
severe frost of autumn was on October 1st, giving a period of 179 days without severe 
froet. No frost or cold weather during the year caused any damage to fruit or fruit buds. 

RAIN. 

The entire amount of rain, including melted snow, was 44.18 inches, which is greater 
by 5.67 inches than any previous annual rainfall upon our record, and is 11.20 inches 
above the average annual amount for the eight preceding years. Either rain or snow 
fell on 102 days. The unusual amount of rain was well distributed, there being no dam- 
aging excess or deficiency in any month of the growing season. The longest interval 
without rain from March 1st to October Ist was nine days. The number of thunder 
showers was twenty-nine. 

SNOW. 

The entire depth of snow was 24| inches, of which one-fourth of an inch fell in Feb- 
ruary, 17 inches in March, 3} inches in November, and 4 inches in December. The 
last snow of spring was on March 28th ; the first snow of autumn was on Nov. 13th. 

FACE OF THE SKY. 

Average cloudiness of the year, 41.27 per cent, of the sky, which is 4.22 per cent, less 
than the average for the eight preceding years. The number of clear days ( less thaa 
one-third cloudy) was 182; half-clear days (from one-third to two-thirds cloudy), 105; 
cloudy (more than two-thirds ), 79. There were 49 days without a cloud, and 31 without 
a trace of sky. August was the clearest month, with mean cloudiness 26.66 per cent.; 
March was the cloudiest month, with mean cloudiness 60.45 per cent. The mean cloadi- 
nesss at 7 a. m. was 44.31 per cent. ; at 2 p. M., 44.12 per cent. ; at 9 P. M., 35.39 per cent 

DIRECTION OF THE WIND. 
During the year, three observations daily, the wind was from the N. W. 330 times; 
S.W., 313 times; S. E., 147 times; N. E., 135 times; S., 66 times; E., 43 times; N., 32 
times; W., 22 times; calm, 10 times. The south (including southwest, south and south- 
east) winds outnumbered the north (including northwest, north and northeast) wind^ 

in the ratio of 526 to 497. 

VELOaTY OF THE WIND. 

The number of miles traveled by the wind during the year was 148,120. This gives 

a mean daily velocity of 404.70 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 16.85 miles. The 

highest hourly velocity was 75 miles, on April 19th; the highest daily velocity was 1,010 

miles, on February 1st; the highest monthly velocity was 15,690 miles, in March. The 
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winds of the first half of the year were much stronger than those of the second half. 
The lightest winds were in July and August. 

BAROMETER. 

Mean height of the barometer, 29.102 inches— precisely the same as in 1875. Mean 
at 7 A. M., 21). 126 inches; at 2 P. M., 29.079 inches; at 9 P. M., 29.100 inches. Maximum, 
29.754 inches, on November 30th; minimum, 23.431 inches, on Oeiober 20th; yearly 
range, 1.320 inches. Tlie highest monthly msan was in D:;cemb3r, 29.230 inches; the 
lowest was in June, 29.010 inche.-*. The barometer observations are corrected for tem- 
perature and instrumental error, but not for elevation. 



RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 

The average humidity of the air for the year was C6.8; at 7 A. M., 77.9; at 2 p. M., 
48.08; at 9 p. m., 74.65. The dampest month was July — mean humidity, 78.6; the dryest 
month was February, with mean humidity 59. Tliere were only four fogs during tlie 
year. The minimum humidity at any single observation was only 7.0 per cent., or about 
one-thirteenth of saturation. 

The following tables give the mean temperature, the extremes of temperature, the 
relative humidity, and the rainfall for eaoh montii of the year 1876, and a comparis^oa 
with preceding years: 



Months. 



January 

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AugUHt 

fiepteniber 

Ofloher , 

J5ovenil>er 

December ,.t, 



2" J> CV 


•* 1> 2^ 


..§ 


>§ 


S a S 

: 2 


•5 2 2 

: 5 s 






• 


1 «?S 


j 4^ 


• 


34.70 


65.5 


2 


6a. 4 


37.80 


74.5 


—5 


69.0 


34. -25 


66.0 





69.4 


55.60 


87.5 


30 


69.6 


65.00 


S9.0 


39 


64.5 


70.24 


98.0 


50 


6h.6 


78.60 


95.0 


60 


72.7 


77.70 


94.0 


63 


7J.4 


«4.70 


92.0 


34 


(J8.6 


63.40 


83.5 


25 


59.8 


37.50 


72.0 


9 


70.9 


23.60 


66.0 


—5 


68.9 



CM. A 



0.57 
0.:<6 
4.51 
3.38 
6.75 
12.lt 
8.51 
4.45 
3.58 
1.9 1 
2.60 
0.43 



2> 



& 



% ^ 5 



^^ 



I 



0.72 

0.58 

2.34* 

0.46* 

3.09* 

8.64* 

l.»2t 

0.23# 

0.18* 

0.41t 
0.««» 
1.47t 



COMPARISON WITn PREVIOUS YEARS. 



Yean. 



1876 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 
187t 
1870 
1869 
1868 



•* J> CV 


^-^ 


5^ s* ^ 


>^ 


..S' 


5 ? 3 




: a 8 


1? 




: ^ 
: 1 


1 ' ^ 


j ?s 


• 
• 


\ » 


52.76 


98.0 


-5.0 


66.8 


44.18 


50.60 


99.0 


—16.5 


65.5 


28. H7 


54.20 


108.0 


—3.0 


fM.5 


28.87 


52.71 


104.0 


—26.0 


64.0 


.Si. 94 


51.90 


97.0 


— IS.O 


64.4 


32.63 


54.30 
54.50 


103.0 
102.0 


—6.0 
—10.0 




33.23 
31. :W 


68.4 


60.99 
53.36 


96.0 
101.0 


—5.0 
—16.5 




.38.51 
37.42 







e A 3 

? 5-y 



11.20* 
4. lit 
4. lit 
0.04t 
0.:i5t 
0.25* 
l.liOf 
5.5,S* 
4.44* 



• Excess. t Deficiency. 
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LOCUST FLIGHTS EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI .♦ 



BY PROF. C. V. RILEY, OF ST. LOUIS. 



To the unRcientific mind there are few things more difficult of apprehension than that 
species, whether of plants or animals, should be limited in geographical range to areas 
not separated from the rest of the country by any very marked barriers, or by visible 
demarkations. Yet it is a fact well known to every naturalist, and the geographical 
distribution of species forms at once one of the most interesting and one of the most 
important studies in natural history. Some species have a very limited, others a very 
wide, range; and while in the course of time — in the lapse of centuries or ages — the 
limits have altered in the past and will alter in the future, they are, for all practical 
purposes, permanent in present time. These limits may in fact, for the purpose of illus- 
tration, be likened to those which separate different nations. Though frequently divided 
by purely imaginary lines, the nations of Europe, with their peculiar customs and lan- 
guages, are well defined. Along the borders where the nations join, there is sometimes 
more or less commingling; at other times the line of deraarkation is abrupt — and in no 
case could emigrants from the one long perpetuate their peculiarities unchanged in the 
midst of the other. Yet in the battle of nations the lines have changed, and the map of 
Europe has often been remodeled. So it is with species. On the borders of the areas 
not abruptly defined, to which specie.<< are limited, there is more or less modification from 
the typical characters and habits; while in the struggle of species for supremacy, the 
limits may vary in the course of time. The difference is, that the boundaries of nations 
result from human rather than natural agencies, while those of species result most from 
the latter, and are therefore more permanent. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
these remarks apply to species as they are found in nature, and uninfluenced by man. 
The spread of species by man's direct or indirect influence is equally interesting; but it 
is not my purpose to consider it in this connection. 

I found some difficulty at the late Conference of Governors at Omaha to consider the 
locust problem, in satisfying those present that the Bocky Mountain locust could not 
permanently thrive south of the 44th parallel or east of the 100th meridian, and that 
there was no danger of its ever extending so as to do serious damage east of a meridian 
line drawn a little west of the center of Iowa. They could not see what there was to pre- 
vent the pest from overrunning the whole country, and thought that Congress should be 
appealed to not alone on behalf of the country that had suffered from its ravages, but on 
behalf of the whole country that is threatened therefrom. In my last two reports I have 
discussed the native home of the species, and I will here endeavor to present the condi- 
tions wiiich prevent its permanent settlement in the country to which it is not .native. 

Briefly, the species is at home and can come to perfection only in the high and dry 
regions of the Northwest, where the winters are long and cold and the summers short ; 
and whenever it migrates and oversweeps the country to the south or southeast, in which 
it is not indigenous, the changed conditions are such that the first generation hatched out 
in that (to it) unnatural climate, either forsakes it on the wing, or perishes from tiebil- 
ity, disease and general deterioration. On the soundness of this conclusion depends the 
future welfare of the most of the more fertile States between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains ; and science, as well as pa^t experience, shows it to be sound. Upon 

*Thi8 article was first prepared for the ScierUiflc American^ and was read before the Kansas Academy 
by request. 
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this hypothesis the people of nearly the whole country so scourged during this year, and 
80 threatened next spring, may console themselves that the evil is but temporary ; they 
may have to fight their tiny foe most desperately next spring, but they have also the 
assurance that even if he prove master of the field, he will vacate in time to allow of 
good crops of some of the staples, and that he may not return again for years. On the 
other hypothesis — for which there is no apparent, and no real reason — ruin stares them 
inevitably in the face. 

The causes which limit the eastward flight of the winged swarms that come from the 
northwest, are, with the majority of the people, still more difScult to appreciate ; for most 
persons can see no reason why a swarm that overruns the westerns portions of Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri, should not extend to the eastern borders of the same Slates, or into 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and eastward. Without discussing some of the more occult cli- 
matic influences that bear on the belief that they never will, the principal arguments rest 
in the facts that — Ist, the power of flight of any insect that has a limited winged exist- 
ence, must somewhere find a limit ; 2d, that all past experience has shown that Calop' 
tenus spretua has never extended, in a general way, beyond the limit indicated, and that 
as long as the present average conditions of wind and climate prevail, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it never will. 

One of the principal difficulties in the way of a proper apprehension of the facts is 
found in the failure, in the popular mind, to discriminate between species. The ordinary 
newspaper writer talks of the grasshopper, or the locust, as though all over the country 
and all over the world there was but one and the same species. One of the governors 
present at the conference referred to, was at first fully of the belief that our Rocky 
Mountain pest came all the way from Ania. In the case of this destructive species, even 
some entomologists have added to the difficulty by erroneously claiming that it is com- 
mon all over the country to the Atlantic ocean. 

The above thoughts are suggested by the following reports, that have just met my eye, 
in the Cincinnati Oazette of the 24th Inst., from Dayton and Hamilton, respectively : 

"The advent of Kansas grasshoppers, over Sunday and until Monday evening, in great numbers 
thronghout this city, is a most remarkable incident. They were found early Sunday morning, aud left, 
as suddenly as they came, on Monday evening." 

"A shower of mammoth grasshoppers came down upon our town and vicinity on Saturday night. 
We have never seen such large ones before, and we understand from old citizens that they are entire 
strangers in this part of the country. We saw a boy have a string tied to two of them, (which were as 
long as a man's finger,) trying to drive them, and he succeeded pretty well." 

"A flod of grasshoppers alighted in Hamilton about 11 o'clock on Saturday night, from the north- 
west. Those that were not drowned in the river or killed by the heavy rain, were probably gobbled up 
before Sunday night by the chickens." 

Such reports as these very naturally confirm the unscientific in the idea that the locust 
plague of the West, or so-called "Kansas grasshopper," has overstepped the limits ento- 
mologists ascribe to it, and is upsetting the conclusions of science. The same swarm 
passed over Oxford, in the same State, in a southwesterly direction, and fortunately that 
veteran and well-known apiarian, the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, who has not forgotten to 
be a close observer, had specimens sent to me. They prove to be the American acrid- 
ium {Acridium Americanum), As stated in my Eighth Report, it is the largest and most 
elegant locust, the prevailing color being dark brown, with a pale yellowish line along 
the middle of the back when the wings are closed. The rest of the bqdy is marked 
with deep brown, verging to black, with pale reddish-brown, and with whitish or green- 
ish-yellow ; the front wings being prettily mottled, the hind wingi* very faintly greenish, 
with brown veins, and the hind shanks generally coral-r.ed, with black-tipped white 
spines. The species is quite variable in color, size and marks, and several of the varie- 
ties have been described as distinct species — by the species grinders. It has a wide 
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rangp, hybernates in the winged condition, and differs not only in size and habits from 
the Rocky Mounts) in locust, but entomologically is ns widely separated from it as a sheep 
from a cow. It is a species common over the country every year, and during excep- 
tional years* becomes excessively numerous and acquires the migratory habit, iis wings 
being long and well adapted to flying. It has been very abundant the present year, and 
toward the end of July, while in the unfledged condition, did an immense amount of 
damage to the cotton and other crops of Georgia and South Carolina. The papers were 
full of graphic accounts of their destruction, and editors not only very generally took it 
for granted that they hid to do with the Western Rpretu^^ but Mr. T. P. Janes, Commis- 
fiioner of Agriculture for Georgia, in his circular No. 27, supposed they were the same. 
Specimens which he subsequently sent me, however, at once revealed their true char- 
acter. 

In September, 1875, large swarms of locusts passed over Illinois, and those who were 
bent on the idea that there was no rerison why that State should'not be overrun with the 
Rocky Mountain locust, found the apparent justification for their views in the said 
swarms. Yet these proved to be composed of three species,* indigenous to Illinois, and 
every year common there; and after settling they did no harm, and nothing was heard 
of their progeny the following spring — all of which would have been very different had 
it been a question of the Western spretus. 

The damage done by some of the more common locusts that occur over the country, is 
sometimes very great, especially during hot, dry years. In some of the New England 
States their ravages have, in restricted localities, fairly equaled those of the voracious 
tprelus of the West. But while a few of them, under exceptional circumstances, develop 
the migratory habit, they none of them ever have, and in all probability never will, com- 
pare with Oaloptenus spretus in the vastness of its migrations and in its immense power 
for injury over extensive areas. * 

In economic entomology, discrimination between species is very important, and alack 
of it often leads to most erroneous conclusions. Whenever we hear of locust flights east 
of the Mississippi, we may rest satisfied that they are not of our Bocky Mountain pest, 
and are comparatively harmless. 

Manhattan, Kas., Oct. 28, 1876. 



ADDITIONS TO KANSAS MAMMALIA. 



BY M. V. B. KXOX, OF BALDWIN CITY. 



2a. Lynx rvfuSf var, maeulalus, Ilorsfield and Vigors. Texas Wild Cat. Less frequent 
than L, rv/us. 

39. . Mouse, taken near Baldwin; not yet identified. 

62. Sorex . Taken at Coal Creek, 1873, by C. K. Jones. 

63. IJeftperomyH NuWilli, Harlan. Red Mouse. In Col. Goss* museum, Neosho Falls. 
Taken at Colony, March 7, 1873, by J. J. Fairbanks 

64. Arvicola pineforum^ LeC. Taken near Baldwin City, 1876. 

65. Perognathua flfivuii^ Baird. Taken at Nickerson, Reno county. May, 1876. 

66. Blarina tulpoides^ Gapper. Taken at Baldwin City, by Geo. Cheney, April 6, 1877. 

*The Differential locust {Oitoptenus (ffffbreniialU^ the Atlantic locust (Catoptentu Atlantis^ and the 
red-legged locust {CalopUnus femur'rvbrutn). 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FOOD -SELECTION UPON THE EVOLUTION OF 

ANIMAL LIFE. 



BY DR. A. H. THOMPSON, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 



The influence that food-selection exercises in directing the course of the development 
of animal life, is a factor of the principle of evolution that has scarcely received the at- 
tention at the hands of naturalists and physiologists that its importance deserves. Its 
potency is manifested in such a marked manner as to be, under some circumstances, a 
prime factor in the determination of great changes in the phenomena of animal life, even 
of catastrophes, and yet it has been relegated by most philosophic biologists, when recog- 
nized at all, to a second or third place in the order of forces. Many are the theories that 
have been woven and elaborated in regard to the origin and evolution of life, in the name of 
the developmental principle, and many are the factors that go to make up the argument in 
favor of each one. But in the table of forces acknowledged, direct, indirect and acci- 
dental, food-selection rarely finds a place under any name, and is still more rarely reck- 
oned as more than an accidental influence. 

By the term food-selection we designate that power which each particular substance 
used as food exercises in causing certain species of animals to employ it for sustenance ; 
i. e.j it directs the choice of animals towards itself for sufiicient reasons to induce them 
to use it for food, such as convenience, adaptability, etc. If a given species in a certain 
district be surrounded by a constant supply of its proper food, it ia drawn towards it, 
employs it, and lives; — the food-environment favors life. But it may not be thus per- 
manent and favorable to the perpetuation of a certain stage in the life of a species. In 
fact, it rarely is so, but may be changeful and inconstant. In this case, the food imposes 
upon the animal organization employing it, the necessity of ever changing in conformity 
to the new conditions ever being presented. The power of food to induce change in the 
animal organism, and maintain or alter it at its own caprices, is the selection which 
dictates change. 

The dependence of animals for life upon the food-supply, is the most apparent fact of 
their existence. Every process of their physiology, the movement of every muscle, the 
production of every bone or other tissue, the action of every gland or nerve-cell, the won- 
derful processes of origin, growth and reproduction, depend for their maintenance and 
success upon the completeness of the nutritial supply. Nutriment for the tissues, the 
mysterious pabulum that upholds life, is derived from the food eaten, and consequent 
upon the acquisition of food is the continuance of life with all its phenomena, as well of 
the species as of the individual. All animal life, throughout all time, has been thus de- 
pendent, and the variation of the quantity or quality of food has caused some modification 
of all the forms that ever lived upon the earth. Its importance as a potent modifying 
influence can scarcely be over-estimated, and ia, perhaps, second only to cosmical influ- 
ences in the potency of it8 effects upon animal life. The pursuit and procurement 
of food is the one occupation of all animals; their one object in life being the obtaining 
of it, that life may be maintained and transmitted. Much force is expended by animals 
in the augmentation of the species, and success in this depends altogether upon the com- 
pleteness of the food-supply, and its proper assimilation. One of the first indications of 
insufficiency of food among all animals, man included, is decrease of reproduction. 

This paramount dependence of the animal organism upon food, necessitates the adap- 
tation of the organs of the economy that procure, reduce and assimilate it for the nutrition 
of the tissues, to the kind of food employed. Upon this proposition rests the tlieory of 

6 
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this paper, i. e., that through the necessity of food to animals, modification necessary to 
adaptation to the food used has taken place, and that through this adaptive modification 
extensive differentiation of animal structure has obtained, through the multiplicity of 
food-changes. 

Given the presence of food, the first important function, the first action, indeed, per- 
formed by the animal in its procurement, is prehension — the seizing and conveying of 
the food to the organs of mastication and deglutition. The organs exercising this func- 
tion are of wonderful variety, but in each species are specially adapted to the kind of 
food employed. In Mammalia, for instance, the organs of prehension are especially the 
lips of the mouth, but which are further assisted in many species by other organs, as in 
BimarMj Quadrumana, Modentia, and Marsupialia, by the fore limbs; in the elephant, by 
the proboscis ; in the tapir, by the snout ; in the ant-eater and giraffe, by the tongue, etc. ; 
and are supplemented, usually, by the teeth, for more forcible seizure and retention. 

The next function performed, is mastication. This is effected by the teeth, with their 
supporting environments — the jaws, muscles, etc. This region is, perhaps, the most 
readily susceptible to food-changes, and the influence of food-selection. It is the gate- 
way to the economy upon which the entire alimentary system depends for the nutrient 
substances that maintain life. It is the set of millstones through which all food must 
pass, and by which all food must be reduced into digestible form. The masticating region 
is the most variable of the entire organism, and presents more variety, taken throughout 
the whole animal world, than any other special region of the economy. The cause of 
this mutability of structure we assume to be due to the influence of food-selection, exer- 
cising its power in modifying the parts with which the food comes so forcibly in contact, 
on entering the animal system. The masticating apparatus must be adapted, preemi- 
nently, to the food employed, for upon the adjustments to the work of reducing it, every- 
thing depends. Modification and re-modification in conformity to food-changes is a 
constant law of the being and usefulness of this region ; and this has indeed obtained 
through the long ages, until the contemporary result in our own time is a wonderful 
variety of forms of masticating apparatus. This is the work of food-selection — a con- 
formity of tools to material, not of food to organs. 

In the further observation of the animal organization, we find the same adaptation. 
Throughout the length of the alimentary canal, in the deglutition, digestion, solution and 
assimilation of food ; in all the processes whereby the food used is converted into nutri- 
ent pabulum for the support of the life and growth of the tissues, evolution has per- 
formed the work of perfect conformation of the organs to the food as employed. As 
evidence in point, we may note the difference between the stomach of a ruminant and a 
carnivore, employing highly specialized forms of extensive classes for examples. In the 
ruminant the many compartments into which the stomach is divided, the lengthy intes- 
tine, and the complicated process necessary for the elaborate digestion and solution of 
vegetable food, is in marked contrast to the simple stomach and alimentary system of 
the carnivore, whose food ( being animal tissue already converted from the vegetable ) 
requires the merest dissolving preparatory to absorption and assimilation. In the rumi- 
nant the long intestine presents an extensive absorbing surface to the slowly-dissolving 
bolus of vegetable tissue ; while in the carnivore, the intestine is short, as absorption of 
its food is chiefly performed in the stomach, and a long intestine is useless. This is in 
keeping with the fact that animal food is chiefly dissolved and absorbed in the sac of the 
stomach, and vegetable, starchy foods are acted upon and absorbed in the intestine. In 
omnivorous animals, as man, for a mixed diet we find a mixed capacity, while in vege- 
table feeders and carnivora of all grades, these organs are adapted to the food used. 

But let us glance at some other forms as peculiarly adapted to their food, as employed, 
and the apparent causes for modification. 
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Taking RodeMia^ we find the peculiar feature of the order to be the two strong, 
curved, cutting, continuously-growing incisors, which are undoubtedly so modified for a 
purpose. The origin of these specialized teeth must have been the accidental preference of 
nuts and barks of trees, which induced a variation and developed the peculiar organs, with 
accompanying modification of the remainder of the denture and of the digestive region. 
Many of the members of this order became climbers, to obtain their food more readily, 
and some species took up their abode in the trunks of trees, living an arboreal life con- 
venient to their food, and protected by the plants that bore it. Some of them became 
burrowers, in order to obtain roots and barks in the ground and the small grains of low 
plants, and their burrowing habits soon developed their chief protection against their 
enemies, many of them becoming so completely adapted in their limbs to this work as to 
be almost incapable of progression upon level ground. 

In Bradypus, we find a peculiar adjustment of the curious teeth to the mere crushing 
of the leaves and shoots of trees, and a remarkable conformation of the stomach to this 
coarse food, it being divided into compartments by transverse ligatures for the longer re- 
tention of food for digestion. But a most peculiar feature in these animals is their 
adaptation to an almost complete arboreal life, by the legs being modified for the suspen- 
sion of the body beneath the limbs of trees, and its living and moving continually in this 
position. This peculiarity we claim to be one of the indirect results of food-selection. 

In the giraflfe we observe another leaf-eater, whose limbs are modified for a terrestrial 
existence, while it is enabled to reach the branches of trees by means of elongated neck 
and legs, these having been developed by a preference for the shoots and buds of trees. 

In the Gamivora we find strong jaws with strong muscles for the exercise of great 
power In seizing and tearing prey ; also a lithe, elastic and powerful systemic framework, 
for pursuing and overcoming other animals. As their food requires no mastication, there 
is no lateral movement of the jaws, in the purest forms, but these are merely capable of 
extensive opening and forcible closure. In the vegetable-feeder, on the contrary,, the 
lateral movement capacity of the jaws is largely developed to allow of trituration, while 
extensive and forcible vertical movement is suppressed. . The claws of Fdidce may also 
be reckoned as the product of food-selection, being developed and used in the capturing 
and tearing of prey. 

A remarkable instance of evidence in our favor is found in some of the Oetacea. Ba- 
UsnidcB are noted for the absence of teeth, which are superseded by rows of baleen or 
whalebone, which fringes the opening of the mouth, and by means of which small sea- 
animals (chiefly Pteropoda)j its food, are strained from the water. This adaptation to 
this food is comparatively recent, as numerous rudimentary teeth are found in the jaws 
in early foetal life, evidencing a former condition in which teeth were possessed and used 
upon dififerent food. The usurpation of these organs by a peculiar growth that is better 
adapted to the food, which plentifully surrounds these animals, indicates a rapid and won- 
derful power of modification by food-selection. The animal also possesses a very small 
oesophagus, to guard against the entrance of larger food which has not been reduced for 
want of teeth. 

We are reminded here of an opposite example of a disproportionate power of deglu- 
tition — that of ophidia. In these reptiles, the food, often disproportionately large, is 
swallowed by permission of the articulation of the inferior maxillary and its attachments, 
which part and separate to a remarkable extent to allow the large object to pass. The 
denture is formed for seizure and gradual creeping up upon the victim. 

But we cannot go into further minutije. We have thus glanced at some of the more 
specialized forms which furnish most marked evidence ; but the adaptation of form to 
food is just as perfect in all other species. 

As has been already stated, other conditions being in harmony, the persistence of the 
fDod-Bupply will induce and determine the permanence of a given species or genus. 
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The preservation of many species through long geological ages most, in many cases, be 
due to this law ; but the opposite condition of the rapid changing of food, fitful i^nd 
inconstant conditions, the rapid succession of extremes, will necessarily destroy life, and 
cause the extinction of a species depending upon it. The mean condition of slow, per- 
sistent deviation will cause modification and adaptation of structure, and consequent 
preservation of life. Almost any species can tplerate a very slight alteration of its food 
with little inconvenience; and a persistence of the change, inducing a tendency in a 
certain direction, will inevitably bring its appropriate modification of animal structure, 
through the simple law of adaptation of form to environments. Food being an import- 
ant environment of every animal, change in its conditions must enforce change upon 
the animals depending upon it. Food-selection acting \\» a persistent, moulding force 
upon a mutable recipient, the animal organism, the result of its influence in every 
movement must be alteration of the organism towards the direction of least resistance. 
This direction of change must be the one of conformation to the new condition, and 
adaptation to the new characteristics of the food as presented. 

Every species must be capable of converting all food into nutriment that lies within 
a certain range and limit, and the widening of this limit is a comparatively e.a8y opera- 
tion. Its extension in a certain direction and contraction in another will, by a continual 
succession of such movements, bring a total and complete change of form. Branching, 
deviation by a few groups of members of a species in difierent directions, may give rise 
to different forms, and in time become established as forever separate species. 

The factors that enter the arena as active cjiuses of the phenomena of changes in the 
all-potent food environment, are numerous and variable. In the vegetable world, upon 
which all animals depend for their food either directly or indirectly, the causes inducing 
its variation as a food are legion ; and in the present state of our knowledge very few 
are even partially understood. There are forces and inter-forces, acting variously and 
erratically, so that in the main we can comprehend but little of their workings. 

Cosmical influences have determined the (juantity and quality and the main charac- 
teristics of the plant world from the beginning, and through it of the animal world. In 
the earliest history of the earth, when it wjis just sufficiently cooled from its cosmical 
fusion to be habitable for the earliest forms, these were such forms and manifestations of 
life as the conditions induced and permitted. The meager and lowly-organized animal 
life was moulded to and subsisted upon the vegetable life which was its cotemporary. 
This plant life existed undoubtedly — indeed, must have existed — in order to make ani- 
mal life possible, as the latter unquestionably depended from its genesis upon the plant 
life coexisting, even though they may have been evolved simultaneously from the pri- 
mary protoplasmic substance which is the mysterious basis and origin of all organic life. 
Food-selection, at the first, touched the shadowy, unknown beginnings of life ; and has, 
from its very threshold, held all life in its powerful embrace, molding it as the sculptor 
does his clay! 

Whatever the subtle influences may be, so mysterious yet so potent and forceful — be 
it peculiarities of soil or air, inconstancy of the methods of fertilization, fortune or mis- 
fortune in the struggle for existence — whatever the quiet, irresistible force may be that 
induces a change in the quantity or quality of a plant as a food for a species of animal, 
when the change comes the animal must change with it or perish. Suppose a peculiar 
quality is developed in a plant in a particular locality, and the animal there making it 
its habitual food prefers the change and follows it closely. Preference leads to habit, 
variation is begun, natural selection seizes the new tendency, and by the power of food- 
selection modifies the animal economy to the new food. The same species in another 
locality may have its food suffer from some influence so as to cause deterioration and be- 
come unfit for use, and compel it to adopt a nearly allied plant. This plant having 
previously been but occasionally used for food, its entire adoption would cause some 
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change in the animal organism, and a variation in a certain direction. Again, a class 
of plants may develop a peculiar flavor, possibly due to- the influence of insect fertiliza- 
tion, and a certain animal in a certain locality being compelled to use this plant, or that 
may prefer the change, may adopt the new form and become conformed to it as it evolves 
peculiar characteristics. Accidental preference for single parts of the plant, as the leaves, 
buds or tender shoots, or nuts, fruits, flowers, roots, bark, etc., leads to habitual employ- 
ment of the parts and consequent modification of structure, both special and general. 

It is not possible to name or describe one completely understood process in this in- 
tricate system, but these crude suggestions may direct observation of the principles at 
work. The subject is so massive, yet so new and unworked, that little can be expected 
of attempt at elaboration from this paper. 

But we will close by reference to one animal upon which food-selection has wrought 
marked effects, and whose development has been largely influenced by it. I refer 
to Homo sylvatwm ( man ). With the appearance of the opposable thumb in man, the 
era of the teeth as prehensile organs began to decline, until to-day that function in 
them is entirely aborted. With the beginning of the artificial reduction of his food from 
its natural condition dates the great catalogue of changes in his organism, one of the 
most conspicuous and important of which is the reduction of the masticating region. The 
art of cooking his food came with intellectual evolution. The brain case increased as 
the face was suppressed, till to-day it greatly predominates in the contour of the head. 
The artificial reduction of food has induced a tendency toward the suppression of the 
teeth and their environments, and in the highest races we find a marked atrophy of this 
region. We claim that this is due to the softening of food, which has caused mastication 
to fall largely into disuse, and that the masticating organs not being employed, or being of 
no further use to the economy, must, according to law, submit to the doom of useless things, 
and be expelled. We thus contend that the teeth of man are tending toward final abor- 
tion on account of their chief function, mastication, rapidly becoming useless. Like 
all other organs, they require the stimulus of use to ensure their perpetuation in the spe- 
cies, and like all organs that have become useless through altered habits of the species, 
must be suppressed through the law of economy of. growth. As evidence that the tend- 
ency is in progress, we may cite the atrophy of the masticating region in the highest 
races, as compared with its size and strength in the savage, i. e., the smaller muscular 
development, jaw-bones, teeth, etc. Also in the wisdom-tooth we are the contempo- 
rary witnesses of an organ in process of suppression — a very remarkable and interesting 
phenomenon. This tooth hi civilized man to-day is rarely perfect in size or structure ; it 
is usually atrophied, often markedly so ; is always inferior in structure to the other teeth 
in the same denture ; is often erupted very late in life, and in some persons never appears ; 
or again, only one or two in the set of four may erupt. This tooth, originally, as in most 
savage tribes to-day, was the peer of the other molars in quality and usefulness, but in 
civilized man it is frequently worse than useless on account of the disturbance it fre- 
frequently occasions by mal-eruption. 

The food of man is itself undergoing evolution, and the era of its scientific production 
is fast approaching. This is progressing at such a rate and with such a tendency, that its 
ultimate result will be the chemical preparation of the proximate elements of the tissues, 
which will be used as food alone. The resources of nature are beginning to be felt to be 
inadequate to meet the demands of the increasing millions of the race for food. Science 
must come to the rescue, and will produce from inorganic as well as organic nature the 
compact and simple proximate elements of the tissues, upon which, in the time to come, 
the race will doubtless depend for food. In this form food will require little manipula- 
tion preparatory to assimilation, and our species will have reached the highest pinnacle 
of life when possessing the least animality ; and this chiefly by the power of food-selec- 
tion I 
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EVIDENCE OF ANCIENT FORESTS IN CENTRAL KANSAS. 



BY H. C. TOWNER, OF CLAY CENTRE. 



In the spring of 1874, mj attention was called to a specimen of fossil flora, a leaf of 
Sassafras cretaceum^ from the sandstone ridge called the ''Black Hills/' a few miles west 
from our place. A fragment of PhUlites VannowXj and several sprigs of Olyptosirobua 
gradUimuSy were taken from the same stone which held the larger leaf. Daring the sea- 
son of 1874, 1 was with Prof. Mudge, in the upper Cretaceous; but in the spring of 1875, 
began a series of explorations with a view of developing, so far as possible, the floral 
resources of this immediate region. This, with the limited time and means at my com- 
mand, is a slow work, and hardlv yet more than begun ; yet, to the present time, I have 
worked with good success, having developed three different deposits of fossil leaves,, num- 
bered in the order of their discovery, and all lying in township 9, range 1, east, in Clay 
county. The three deposits lie within a radius of about a mile, at an elevation more 
than 1,500 feet above the sea level, and have already yielded the following genera: 

Deciduous. — Sassafras, Aralia, Quercus, Menisper mites, Platanus, Greviopsis, Mag- 
nolia, Salix, Populus, Todea, Alnus, Laurus, Liquidambar. 

Evergreens. — Sec^uoia, Pinus, Glyptostrobus, Inolepis. 

Palm Family. — Cycadites. 

I have found these leaves in air shapes — some lying singly, flat and smooth upon ^he 
stony matrix, almost perfect; others torn and worn to the last degree, and almost ill^i- 
ble; many rolled up in clusters or concretions ; one above another for a dozen thick- 
nesses ; and all giving evidence of having been deposited at the bottom of comparatively 
quiet, smooth waters, as it is only rarely that I find a small fragment bearing ripple- 
marks. As a matter of course, the substance of the leaf is gone, though in a number of 
instances I found the woody portion of the stem and large vein in good preservation, 
after its long sleep of over ten millions of years ! 

I observed one singular fact, which I find confirmed by Dr. Lesquereux, in his 
supplement to" the ** Report on the Cretaceous Flora," namely, that while the different 
varieties of ancient forest trees were more or less intermingled in all the deposits, still, 
as a general rule, each particular kind of tree had its own chosen locality, where they 
grew and flourished through long ages of luxuriant greenness, leading a life of untroubled 
enjoyment, if we can suppose the vegetable family to enjoy life. Following the rule I 
have mentioned, the three deposits maybe designated as follows: No. 1, Quercus; No. 2, 
Sassafras ; No. 3, Aralia. These three forms are not marked as the only, but as the pre- 
vailing, types of their respective localities. 

The Sassafras appears to be by far the prevailing form. With its kindred type, Ara- 
liopsis, it occupies nearly all of the No. 2 deposit, and encroaches largely upon the 
others. 

Associated with the deciduous trees we find the evergreens, the conifers represented 
mostly by their cones and small branches and twigs. In nearly every case, these remains 
are found within the enveloping matrix, and in nine cases out of ten, in the hard black 
stone, some of which is so charged with iron as to be proof against any common hammer. 
This last remark requires a little explanation. In the deposits that I have thus far 
examined, I have found beneath the surface layer of hard black stone a second layer of 
soft brown stone, all sand, the surface stratum being hardened mud. 

The latest, and so far one of the most interesting discoveries, is that of a OyeadUeSj in 
reference to which* Dr. Lesquereux writes : 
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"Now, we have as yet not seen any species of this genus in our Cretaceous. Species of Cycas and 
Zamites are abundant, especially in the Jurassic. They are seen also, less numerous, however, in the 
lowest Cretaceous, and very rarely in the upper and middle Cretaceous. Heer has described one species 
only from the upper Cretaceous of Greenland," etc. 

This would seem to indicate that Palms may have formed part of the forest landscape 
of ancient central Kansas. 

While these researches were being made in Clay county, Mr. Charles Sternberg, a most 
indefatigable explorer, has sent scores of fine specimens from Fort Ilarker. In former 
years Prof. Mudge has made most interesting discoveries on the Saline; and Dr. Les- 
quereux, in 1872, explored the Dakota group from southern Nebraska far into Kansas. 
The result of these explorations, thus far, has been to develop the fact, that far back in 
the dim ages of the forgotten past, there grew and flourished here in central Kansas 
vast forests, comprising most of the trees that now exist only in the temperate zones, 
with many others almost as exclusively tropical or semi-tropical ; that these forests grew 
on long, low islands, in the midst of, or- on the borders of, the great Cretaceous sea, which 
then rolled its heaving billows over all of what is now western Kansas. The presence 
of so many tropical and sub-tropical remains proves that a mild and equable climate 
obtained from the Gulf of Mexico to the arctic regions, as the fossil remains from the 
Cretaceous beds prove the existence of a warm, shallow sea. 

In several places over the region I have explored, I have found impressions of wood 
and bark — hundreds of these cdsts stamped indelibly upon the now solid rock, the wood 
itself being very rarely preserved. Very few of these impressions of wood are ever 
found in the same deposit with the leaves, indicating, perhaps, that these fragments may 
have drifted to some distance from the spot whereon the trees grew. I have seen, in a 
few instances, rocks of hardened clay and sand, covered with sun-cracks, showing condi- 
tions analogous to those which now obtain along our own shores. 

Thus, this long line of hills and bluffs now known as the "Dakota group" indi- 
cates an ancient shore-line, covered with heavy forests, enjoying a mild, even climate, 
animated and irradiated by the same sun, moon and stars that now cheer and enliven 
our landscapes ; and, probably, the haunts of many of the monsters whose bones we find 
fossilized in the chalk and shale of the Cretaceous beds. We have yet, I think, no traces 
of feathered inhabitants of these primeval forests. No animals roamed beneath their 
silent shades. They lived, fulfilled their destiny, and passed away, leaving behind them 
imperishable records of their life and usefulness — literally, " Footprints on the sands of 
time." 



THE RIVER BLUFFS. 



BY PROF. JOHN D. PARKER, OF KANSAS CITY. 



Chief among influences moulding a people are those derived from Nature. Like odors 
distilled from flowers, or colors playing in sunbeams, the subtle powers of Nature elude 
analysis. But as the crystal lake mirrors the landscape which environs it, so Nature is 
reflected in any people. In the mountains of Greece we find the greatest a?sthetical de- 
velopment of the Old World. Italy with its sunshine and flowers, its brilliant skies and 
oat-door life, developed an indolent but happy people. The canton sprang up amidst 
the eternal mountains and Alpine glaciers of Switzerland. England, with its compara- 
tively immense shore-line, its fogs distilled from the Gulf stream, and its pastoral lands, 
developed a strong but phlegmatic race. The New England hills naturally moulded a 
people poBsesaing the highest and best traits in man. Muscular development was required 
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the same place, the wind attained a velocity of seventy-five miles an liour, a violent gale, 
only one remove from a hurricane. 

The same general belts of wind, running east and west, prevail around the globe. But 
the forest-crowned hills of New England and the Middle States drive these currents up 
into the higher regions of the atmosphere. Now the river bluffs are the natural wind- 
breaks of the great central plains, and without them the prairies would be a bleak, an 
almost uninhabitable plateau. 

Many have observed that rain storms follow streams, without understanding the prin- 
ciples involved. Streams saturate the contiguous air, which again yields its moisture to 
a cond^sation, which does riot reduce the dryer air lying outside at a distance from the 
river to the dew-point. In a similar manner, a super-saturated sponge will give forth 
moisture to a pressure under which a partially saturated sponge would not yield a drop. 
A cool current of air passing over the country would thus cause the condensation of 
vapor, or the ever-forming rain cloud, to appear to travel along river courses. And the 
greater precipitation of moisture along river courses has been one essential element in 
the growth of forests, frequently covering river blufi^ to give them more force as wind- 
breaks. 

The horiievUture of the river bluffs is worthy a passing thought. The pursuits of any 
people determine to some extent their character. Horticulture is a scientific pursuit 
involving mind, and possessing elevating tendencies. Now the river blufi^ are the nat- 
ural home of the horticulturist. The conditions of soil and climate determine this pur- 
suit almost to the exclusion of cereals. The apple, pear, plum, peach, quince and apricot 
love the bluffs, and the small fruits flourish. Notably the grape finds its home among the 
bluffs. We see its rich purple clusters peeping out beneath leafy trellis bars up the sides 
of almost inaccessible heights. A horticultural people sandwiched in ■ all through the 
great plains, and mingling freely with neighboring communities while discussing cognate 
topics, are not devoid of influence which tends to lift a people into higher forms of living. 
When the year comes to his prime and bears to our homes his rich stores, ripened with 
dew, sunshine and shower, we dream of Eden, the ideal of human earthly perfection. 

The cBsthetics of the river bluffs must not be neglected. The absence of this element is 
dangerous to any people. When painters cease to study Nature's habitudes, and galleries 
of art are n^lected, when poets forget to draw from her their inspiration and repeat 
her voices, decay falls on a people. In the great plains almost the only elevations are 
found along the rivers. From these heights the prairies with their green carpets richly 
ornamented with flowers unfold before us. Nothing compares to a prairie scene except the 
mighty ocean. The blue vault hangs over us more cerulean than in Eastern climes, the 
river winds its silver thread between the bluffs until it seems to be broken, and the un- 
dulating prairie rolls all around us like the ocean: With such scenes ever before a 
people can there be decay in poetry, painting or sculpture? 

The home life of the river hluSs is an essential element. Nearly all our Western cities 
and smaller towns, containing quite a proportion of the population, are found along the 
rivers, nestled in the bluffs. The luxury of hills is thus brought to our very doors. No 
one is in condition to enjoy this luxury until deprived of it. When hills are piled on 
hills, as in some of the States, there is too much of a good thing. Desserts of rich food 
eaten daintily become a luxury. Biver bluffs are the desserts of our broad prairies, with 
which Nature has stored her ample board. The prairies satbfy our physical wants ; the 
blufis feast our souls. The prairies pour in their ample products until all our store- 
houses are filled beyond measure. The bluffs lift up our homes and spread the board 
with ambrosial food. Lifted above the earth we live nearer the gods. We drink in the 
royal landscape around us, of which poets and painters may only dream. The luxury 
of a prairie home nestled in the bluffs cannot be portrayed. 

At the mouth of the Kansas river, Nature evidently planned a city. From this point 
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the railway Rystem naturally radiates. But the frowning bliifls seem to forbid it. ( 
ually the bluffs melt awa>' to fill the <lcep ravinis. P^u<ily-gnuled Btreets leave ter 
on either side, to bo the sites of comfortable home8, while the creAtK, with finer viewi 
crowned with mant^iims. We love homes lifle<l a little alK>ve the busy Htreet on ten 
heights, surrounded with fountains and trei*i«, fruits und ilowere. Such homes are \ 
built all along the Father of Waters — runil retreats of luxury, taflte and culture. 

To the great central plains of North America, the river blufik are Nature's ri 
gift. For ages Nature was slowly moulding them, and setting them as watch-tc 
through all the land. They sliield man from the elements which, unobatnicted, n 
desolate his home; they furnish the comlitions of a highei^rural life; they diacloee 
minerals, which Nature has store<l in her secret chambers; they reveal the beauti 
Nature hidden in landscapes; they furnish sites fur homcM of comfort and luxury; 
tend to lift a people, in a word, out of a dead level, giving the power of elevation 
which flows intelligence, culture, and true refinement ; they open a fountain of li 
waters to slake the thirst of coming millions. The gods dwelt in Mount Oljmpu 
are told, in the olden time ; so here diviner forms seem to descend to dispense to 
their richest favors. Here are the lines of light that shall grow brighter and bro 
we trust, until the whole land shall be enlightcne<l and filled with true knowledge. \ 
shall the graces descend into hi\pan habitations, filled with sunshine and gladness, as 
as rivers flow murmuring to the sea. 
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